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_ WHAT’S GREEN, 
400 FEET TALL, 
AND 
EATS TRAINS 


FOR 


it’s a good thing you’re reading this 

book, because you’re wrong—and 
so are a lot of other so-called “facts” about 
that most misunderstood of monsters, 
Godzilla. 


For one thing, Godzilla is actually gray. And he’s 50, 
80, or even 100 meters tall, depending on which of the 
Godzilla movies you're watching. 

Oh, and he’s never eaten a train in his life. Sure, he 
picked one up in his mouth during his first appearance 
in 1954, but he spit it out right away! 

Godzilla has penetrated the consciousness of the 
world to a degree almost unprecedented for a movie 
character. In the more than four decades since his movie 
debut, the Big G, as he is known to his friends, has 
starred in twenty-two films—all made in Japan and most 
having been released theatrically in the United States, 
Canada, Europe, and many parts of Asia. 

Godzilla has also made cameo appearances in 
Hollywood films. He’s had his own Hanna-Barbera 
cartoon show, and starred in two separate comic-book 
series—the most recent from Dark Horse Comics. 


[ YOUR ANSWER IS “GODZILLA,” 


BREAKFAST? 
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Godzilla and his monstrous co-stars have inspired 
a best-selling line of toys from St. Louis—based 
Trendmasters, a song by Blue Oyster Cult, and a series 
of books from Random House. His likeness (and that of 
his many monstrous co-stars) has adorned T-shirts, 
lunchboxes, and board games; his effigy has turned up 
in Roseanne’s living room, Murphy Brown's office, the 
film Independence Day, and the opening credits of 
Siskel & Ebert. 

References to Godzilla pop up everywhere, from 
Calvin and Hobbes to Time magazine to Ted Koppel’s 
Nightline. His fortieth birthday bash was shown on 
CNN and Entertainment Tonight. “Godzilla Week" 
was declared in Los Angeles in 1996, and in that 
same year Godzilla was presented with an MTV 
Lifetime Achievement Award. 

Controversial themes in the films, as well as his 
supposed death by nuclear meltdown in the 1995 film 
Goazilla vs. Destoroyah, created headlines around the 
world. 

A few years ago, a poll was conducted in the United 
States. It asked Americans to name as many famous 
Japanese citizens as they could. Godzilla was near the 
top of the list. 
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Yet for all of his fame, international acclaim, and sta- 
tus as a symbol of the nuclear age, the monster himself 
remains largely enigmatic. 

Many of his twenty-two films 

achieved worldwide theatrical distri- 

bution. Outside of Japan, however, some of 

the films were released directly to TV, and 
others were not released at all. 

International versions of the films were sometimes 
altered substantially from their original Japanese format, 
and adding to the 
confusion, the titles of 
many were changed: 
Mechagojira no 
Gyakushu (Mecha- 
goazilla’s +Counter- 
attack) in Japan 
became Terror of 
Goazilla in U.S. 
theatrical release, 
Monsters from an 
Unknown Planet in 
Great Britain, and 
Terror of Mecha- 
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the years, too. His face and form sometimes change 
from picture to picture, and Godzilla’s personality has 
ranged from rampaging atomic horror to loving parent 
as different directors and screenwriters added their own 
twists to the Godzilla saga. 

The purpose of this book is to explain the various 
incarnations of the King of the Monsters and his many 
monstrous foes and to flesh out some of the craftsmen 
and creative people responsible for breathing life into the 
Godzilla legend. 

Godzilla’s films, like much of Japanese cinema, 
contain many exciting and artistic visual images. Ejji 
Tsuburaya, the father of Japanese special effects, once 
said that poverty was the source of his inventiveness in 
trick photography, and the ’50s and ’60s monster 
movies of war-devastated Japan generally outshine their 
more sophisticated American contemporaries. 

Few movie characters can sustain a 
series spanning twenty-two films 
and forty-plus years—even James 
Bond has yet to reach Godzilla’s 
mark, and Batman, Star Trek, and 
Star Wars aren’t even close. 

Of course, today’s children love 


Godzilla as they always have. But he touches another 
group of fans as well—those who grew up wide-eyed 
in the cavernous darkness of huge old movie theaters, 
the pungent smell of rea/ buttered popcorn permeating 
the plush seats around them. 

Those innocent kids experienced more uncompre- 
hending awe of the “suitmation” monsters and miniature 
cityscapes than today’s infinitely more sophisticated 
youths do of the seamless computer-generated dinos 
and demons that slaver and ooze their way across 
shrunken multiplex 
screens. 

What he may have 
lacked in technical 
perfection, Godzilla 
more than made up 
for in personality and 
charm. Where his 
monstrous — friends 
and foes came up 
short on_ scientific 
plausibility, they over- 
whelmed with the 
joyous inventiveness 


: % , Godzilla, through 
his many incarnations, has come to represent a suc- 
cessful struggle against overwhelming odds, the 
triumph of good over evil, and an escape from the world 
of the mundane into a fantasy realm where dinosaurs 
spit sparkling energy beams and robots tower high 
into the sky, where winged demons swoop and mere 
mortals take shelter as titans lock in combat all around 
them. 

This book is your passport, so climb into your radia- 
tion suit, suspend your disbelief, and get ready to enter 
the wondrous world of Godzilla. 
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0 JAPANESE TITLE: 


GOJIRA | : 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
November 3, 1954 


JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
98 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Directed by Ishiro 
Honda. Screenplay by Takeo 
Murata and Ishiro Honda, 
from a story by Shigeru 
Kayama. Music by Akira 
lfukube. Special effects by Eiji 
Tsuburaya. Godzilla 
portrayed by Haruo Nakajima 
and Katsumi Tezuka. 


JAPANESE CAST: 


Takashi Shimura 
(Dr. Yamane), Akihiko Hirata 
(Dr. Serizawa), Momoko Kochi 
(Emiko Yamane), Akira 
Takarada (Hideto Ogata). 


U.S. TITLE: 
GODZILLA, 
KING OF THE 
MONSTERS 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
Embassy Pictures 
U.S. RELEASE DATE: 
April 27, 1956, 
on double bill with 
PREHISTORIC WOMEN 


U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
81 minutes 


U.S. CREDITS: 


Produced by Richard Kay, 
Harry Rybnick, and Edward 
B. Barison. U.S. sequences 

written and directed by 
Terry Morse. 


U.S. CAST: 
Raymond Burr (Steve Martin), 
Frank Iwanaga (Officer 
lwanaga). 


1. GODZILLA 


aka Gojira; Godzilla, King of the Monsters 


Synopsis of the U.S. version: 


During a brief stopover in Japan, American reporter Steve Martin is approached 
by Japanese security officer lwanaga. lwanaga tells Martin of the mysterious 
disappearance of several Japanese ships. Though he is in Japan to visit an old 
friend—controversial research scientist Dr. Serizawa—Martin decides to cover 
the story. 

In a speech to the Japanese government, noted paleontologist Dr. Yamane 
advises the authorities to question the inhabitants of Odo Island, near the site of the 
mysterious shipwrecks. 

Steve Martin accompanies the expedition, and while on Odo Island he observes 
a traditional ritual to appease a sea demon called Godzilla. 

That night, during a storm, the monster destroys the expedition’s helicopter and 
several houses in the village. The next morning, the creature again appears. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Yamane’s daughter, Emiko, who is engaged to Dr. Serizawa, has 
fallen in love with a sailor named Ogata. But when she tries to tell Serizawa of her 
love for another, he reveals to her the secret of a weapon he has developed—the 
Oxygen Destroyer—and swears her to secrecy. With this terrible knowledge, Emiko 
cannot bring herself to break off the engagement with Serizawa. 

After the discovery of Godzilla, Dr. Yamane begs the authorities to study the 
monster. Instead, the Japanese Defense Force attacks Godzilla at sea with depth 
charges. That night, the citizens of Tokyo celebrate Godzilla’s destruction—until the 
monster appears in Tokyo Bay and wrecks a dock and a commuter train. 

The next day, the authorities surround Tokyo with electrical towers. But when 
Godzilla returns that night, the monster pushes right through them and destroys the 
city as a horrified Steve Martin watches and reports. Finally, Godzilla wrecks the 
building Martin and his fellow journalists occupy. 

Martin awakens in a hospital the next day, one of the thousands of victims of 
Godzilla’s rampage. Emiko Yamane tells him and Ogata about Dr. Serizawa’s secret 
weapon—perhaps the only hope humanity has against Godzilla. But later, when 
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she and Ogata confront Serizawa, the scientist refuses to use the Oxygen Destroyer. 

Finally, convinced that Godzilla is a greater threat than his invention, Serizawa goes underwater with Ogata 
to plant the device as Godzilla sleeps in Tokyo Bay. When the Oxygen Destroyer is detonated, Serizawa remains 
behind to die, taking the secret of the ultimate weapon with him. 

As the sea foams, Godzilla surfaces briefly, then sinks to the bottom, where the Oxygen Destroyer melts the 
flesh from his bones. 

“Godzilla is dead, but so is a great man,” Steve Martin observes as Ogata and Emiko mourn.® 


Acorns to producer Tomoyuki Tanaka, Godzilla was born one night in 1954, thousands of feet above the 
dark waves of the Pacific Ocean. 

Tanaka, a producer at Toho, Japan’s premiere film studio, had been forced to shelve a Japanese-Indonesian 
co-production called Eiko no Kanatani (Behind the Glory) because the Indonesian government refused to grant 
work visas to the Japanese stars. 

It was a shattering blow to the fledgling producer. In the future, Tanaka would go on to produce films by 
famed director Akira Kurosawa, and would eventually become president of Toho-Eiga, the studio’s production 
arm. Right now, all he had was a cast, cameras and equipment, and a schedule. But he didn’t have a movie any- 
more. In fact, he didn’t even have an idea for a movie. 

“Now I had to come up with something big enough to replace it,” Tanaka explained in a 1981 interview with 
Japanese Fantasy Film Journal. 

On his trip home, Tanaka peered out of the airplane window at the dark ocean far below, wondering what 
those waves might hide. And then it hit him. Why not make a film about a gigantic monster? 

There were several reasons why Tanaka’s imagination went in this direction. In 1952, the grandfather of all 
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FAN SPEAK 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION, 
DEAR READER: 


The Japanese words kaiju and 
daikaiju are used throughout the 
text of this compendium. The word 
kaiju is Japanese for “monster.” The 
prefix dai simply means “large” or 
“giant.” Thus the word da/kaiju 
means “giant monster’ in English— 
a perfect description of Godzilla and 
his friends. 

“Kaiju fan” or “Kaiju enthu- 
siast,” of course, refer to a lover of 
Godzilla-type movies, though these 


., are really Japanese/English combi- 


nations. 

The Japanese term for “fan” 
is otaku. 

The term Heise/ is used in 
this text to denote the second 
series of Japanese Godzilla films— 
a series that began with The 
Return of Godzilla (also known as 
Godzilla 1985)* and ended with 
Godzilla vs. Destoroyah. 

These seven films are referred 
to by fans and film critics as the 
Heisei series because most of them 
were released during the He/se/ era 
in Japan. He/se/ is the term used to 
denote the reign of the new 
Japanese emperor, Akihito. 

The previous emperor's reign 
had been called Showa and the 
years had been numbered from the 
start of his reign in 1925. (For 
example, the first Godzilla film, 
Godzilla, King of the Monsters, was 
released in 1954, or Showa 29.) 

The term suitmation refers to 
the special-effects technique used 
in the Godzilla films to create the 
illusion of a giant monster. Inside 
an often bulky costume, an actor 
portrays the creature by performing 
on a set with miniature buildings 
and models. 

Finally, the term mecha is 
used in this text. Mecha generally 
refers to the fictional mechanical 
weapons and machinery used to 
fight Godzilla (for example, the 
Super-X battle aircraft in Godzilla 
vs. Biollante). 


WELCOME TO 
GODZILLA FANDOM. 


*Note: The first film of the He/se/ series, 
The Return of Godzilla (aka Godzilla 
1985), was actually released before the 
year Heise/ 1. However, this film is 
considered apart of the Heise/ series 
because it was a direct prequel to Godzilla 
vs. Biollante, which came out in the first 
year of the new emperor's reign. 
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giant monster films, Willis O’Brien’s King Kong (1933), was re-released in Japanese 
theaters. The box-office earnings were spectacular, and the film’s profits convinced 
Warner Brothers to release their new monster feature, The Beast from 20,000 
Fathoms, in Japan the following year—with equally spectacular results. 

A much more sinister inspiration for Mr. Tanaka’s film came from the headlines 
of the day. In March 1954, a Japanese fishing vessel called the Daigo Fukuryu Maru 
(the Lucky Dragon No. 5) wandered into the U.S. atomic bomb testing zone near 
Bikini Atoll. The crew was exposed to massive amounts of contamination and one 
died as a result of radiation poisoning. Even worse, some of the contaminated tuna 
reached the market. 

When the news broke, members of the Japanese press dubbed the incident “the 
Second Atomic Bombing of Japan.” Tanaka was aware of the incident’s tremendous 
impact on the Japanese public and he decided to explore the issue in a science- 
fiction film. 

Shigeru Kayama, a renowned Japanese science-fiction author, was commis- 
sioned to write the screenplay, while Tanaka searched for the film’s title. Right now, 
the production was known around the studio only as the “G’’—for “giant”—project. 

At this time, Eiji Tsuburaya was head of special effects at Toho. As a young 
man, Tsuburaya saw the original King Kong, and the film had a profound effect on 
him. When Tsuburaya heard about Tanaka’s mysterious “G” project, he 
approached the producer. Tsuburaya was immediately hired to direct the special 
effects of the upcoming project. 

Finding a title was still a problem. The tongue-twisting name Kaitei Niman 
Mairu Kara Kita Dai Kaiju (The Big Monster from 20,000 Miles Underneath the 
Sea) was attached to it, but Tanaka knew that was a non-starter. 

One day a friend told Tanaka about an overweight, lumbering press agent 
working in Toho’s publicity department. The man was so immense that some of the 
staff nicknamed him “Gojira”—a word formed by combining the Japanese words 
for gorilla (gorira) and whale (kujira). Tanaka loved the name, and after consider- 
ing it for a few days, he decided to use it for his monster. 

Thus, Gojira was born. 

After several drafts, a script emerged that was considerably different from 
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screenwriter Kayama’s original vision. Takeo Murata 
was brought aboard for a second draft, and it was he, 
Eiji Tsuburaya, and the film’s director, Ishiro Honda, 
who fashioned the final script—which included the 
nuclear mutation element and the tragic, doomed hero, 
Dr. Serizawa. 


For Ishiro Honda, the nuclear component of the 
story held a special meaning. Born in 1911, Honda 
joined Toho in the 1930s, though his career was inter- 
rupted by World War II. In 1946 he visited the atomic 
bomb site at Hiroshima, and wanted to somehow 
transform the desolation and horror he found there 
into a cinematic work of art. 

After the war, Honda returned to Toho, where his 
friend Akira Kurosawa had just been promoted to 
director. Honda worked on several of Kurosawa’s fea- 
tures, and the director of The Seven Samurai and 
Yojimbo gave his assistant much credit for the success 
of his post-war masterpiece Stray Dog (1949). 

Honda would work with Kurosawa for decades to 
come, on such films as Kagemusha, the Shadow 
Warrior (1980), Ran (1985), and Dreams (1990). But 
Gojira was Honda’s first opportunity to translate 
what he saw at Hiroshima into film. 

Tanaka decided not to employ expensive stop- 
motion animation—the process that brought Willis 
O’Brien’s King Kong to life. Instead, he relied on 
Tsuburaya’s miniature models and a man in a latex 
suit to play the monster. 

But what was that suit going to look like? 

“T asked Eiji Tsuburaya...to make ten or so 
models...in clay,” Tanaka later told a reporter. “We 
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picked one design from that.” 

The final selection looked like a Tyrannosaurus rex, 
but with the dorsal spines of a Stegosaurus. The look of 
the monster was drawn from the scientific knowledge of 
the 1950s, much of which is considered inaccurate now. 
Gojira was envisioned as a lumbering, massive, slow- 
witted creature that moved ponderously. The darting, 
leaping, lightning-fast T: rex and Velociraptors of the 
feature film Jurassic Park were still four decades 
away—both in art and in paleontology. 

The next stage of production consisted of 
actually building the monster suit. Craftsmen, under 
the watchful eye of Eiji Tsuburaya, constructed the 
costume by first pouring latex into plaster molds to 
create the basic components, such as the arms, legs, 
torso, and tail. 

To give it bulk, the costume had an inner lining of 
cloth, stuffed with bamboo for rigidity and urethane 
foam for mass. An opening along the dorsal fins— 
sealed by a long zipper—allowed the actor to enter the 
costume. The whole suit was then painted charcoal 
gray. 

The first costume constructed proved to be much 
too stiff. The actor could barely move inside it, and 
walking was impossible. A second suit was construct- 
ed, which proved to be better, but not ideal. 

The suit weighed over a hundred pounds. It con- 
stantly rubbed against the actor’s body, which 
resulted in massive blistering. The actor’s head was 
positioned in the suit’s neck, and the costume head 
was mounted on a brace that rested on top of the 
actor’s head. The man inside the suit had little control 
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over its facial expressions, though he could open and 
close the mouth from inside. The tail was attached to 
wires and moved by off-camera technicians. 

The primary actor chosen to wear the suit in Gojira 
was Haruo Nakajima. A stunt man and an actor in 


samurai films, Nakajima was selected because of his 
great strength and his tenacious powers of endurance. 

Under hot studio lights, with almost no ventilation, 
Nakajima could only endure wearing the entire suit 
for a few minutes at a time. Eiji Tsuburaya could not 
film the effects scenes at normal speed because the 
movements of the giant monster would appear to be 
too fast for something so large, and the buildings 
would not look realistic as they crumbled. 

Because high-speed film was used, the lights had 
to be twice as bright—and therefore were twice as 
hot—as those needed in normal filming. Also, the 
actor playing Gojira had to go through his paces very 
quickly in the bulky, clumsy suit. Nakajima could 
barely last the three minutes it took to get an average 
take. 

Once, during the filming, as the monster 
approached a model of a Japanese department store, 
he suddenly collapsed. Honda yelled “Cut!” and tech- 
nicians rushed over to the stricken actor. 

Nakajima had passed out. 

That was the first time, but there would be 
others. During the course of the filming, he lost 
over twenty pounds. 

Independent sections of the suit were used for 
some takes. Just the feet and legs, attached to the 
actor by suspenders, were employed for trampling 
scenes. A large robotic model was constructed, with 
eyes that blinked and moved, and a smaller puppet 


was built for the monster’s close-ups. 
The models of Tokyo’s streets and buildings were 
built at 1/55 scale, with great attention to finer details. 


Reproductions of many of Tokyo’s landmarks were 
built—and they weren’t hollow shells. The structures 
were made with interior walls and floors, so that when 
they crumbled, the damage would look believable. 

The scenes of destruction were choreographed 
well in advance of filming. Each scene was carefully 
blocked out and rehearsed—first without the cos- 
tume, then with the actor inside the bulky prop. 

As the filming began, Tanaka still lacked two key 
elements: a convincing roar for his monster, and a 
composer who could create a haunting, pounding, epic 
score that delivered the same emotional impact as the 
visuals. He found them both when Akira Ifukube 
joined the production. 

Ifukube was a highly acclaimed classical compos- 
er and professor of musical composition at Tokyo 
Music University at the time Gojira was being made. 
The composer clearly recognized the spiritual and 
symbolic elements of the film, and he created a 
somber score to match the drama on-screen. 

But this gifted composer created more than the 
score. He also created some of the most memorable 
sound effects ever produced—including Gojira’s dis- 
tinctive roar. 

Various tests were tried in an attempt to create a 
powerful, unique sound. Animal roars were mixed 
with other noises, played back in reverse, or reverber- 
ated, but nothing seemed to work. 

Finally, Ifukube tried something different. He 
rubbed a contrabass with a resin-coated leather glove, 
and then reverberated the sound produced. The result 
was the eerily powerful roar forever identified as 
Godzilla’s. Ifukube also created the sound of 
Godzilla’s thunderous footsteps by beating a kettle 
drum with a thick rope knotted at the end. 

Some of Toho’s most promising actors were cast 
in the film. An especially strong performance was 


delivered by Akihiko Hirata, who played Dr. Serizawa, the odd man out in a tragic romantic triangle and the 
scientist whose terrible secret would become Earth’s only hope. Hirata would go on to appear in seven more 
Godzilla films. 

The part of Emiko, the woman torn between her fiancé, Serizawa, and the man she truly loves, was 
played with compassion and depth by Momoko Kochi. Akira Takarada played the young sailor Ogata, the 
third corner of the romantic triangle, and Takashi Shimura played Emiko’s father, paleontologist Dr. 
Yamane. 

By the time the film was completed, Gojira had cost the studio over 60 million yen, almost twice as much as 
Seven Samurai. But when the film opened in November 1954, the Japanese public was primed and ready. A radio 
drama based on the script had aired from July to September, and that had been an instant hit. 

Audiences eagerly awaited the film, and nearly ten million Japanese saw Gojira in its initial theatrical release. 

The film’s stark, gritty realism reminded viewers of the war, which had ended less than a decade before. Each 
scene echoes Japan’s wartime experience, climaxing with the nuclear monster’s arrival in Tokyo—a living 
symbol of the atomic attack that ended the war. Also disturbing and powerful are the lingering shots of Gojira’s 
victims, suffering from radiation burns or crushed under tons of rubble. 


Near the film’s climax, a choir, comprised of two 
hundred women, sings a song of despair, while the 


world witnesses the aftermath of Gojira’s rampage in 
long, panoramic shots of the ruins of Tokyo. 

Gojira is one of the most effective, haunting, and 
poignant science-fiction films ever made. As powerful 
today as it was in the 1950s, it is a film that can be 
viewed on many levels—as a monster-on-the-loose 
film, a special-effects extravaganza, and a symbolic 
exploration of the threat of nuclear destruction pro- 
duced by a people who’ve experienced it firsthand. 

In 1955, Gojira was shown without translation in a 
Los Angeles theater, where it was seen by the likes of 
American International producer Samuel Z. Arkoff and 
B-movie maker Alex Gordon, both of whom expressed 
an interest in acquiring U.S. distribution rights. 

In the end, Joseph E. Levine, who brought the 
Italian sword-and-sandal epic Hercules to America, 
acquired the rights, but it took him almost two years 
to bring Gojira to American theaters. Levine knew 
that if he released a subtitled version, the film would 
have limited, art-house appeal. But if he dubbed it, he 
could count on a large youth audience. 

Levine decided to shoot new footage with British 
director Terry Morse, and cast American actor 
Raymond Burr as the lead. Levine also retitled the 
film Godzilla, King of the Monsters. 

Before he became identified with his role as 
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television’s Perry Mason, Raymond Burr played a 
succession of villains on the big screen, including the 
lecherous murder victim in Fritz Lang’s film noir 
classic, The Blue Gardenia (1953), and the calculating 
killer who menaced Jimmy Stewart in Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Rear Window (1954). 

As reporter Steve Martin, Burr gives a memo- 
rable performance. The actor refused to condescend to 
the role, and his serious tone imparts a solemnity to 
the events portrayed. We see the destruction of Tokyo 
though Burr’s eyes, and the new scenes filmed in 
Hollywood are cleverly matched with the original 
footage. Some of the American dubbing of the 
Japanese sequences is poor, but Burr’s voice-over nar- 
ration lends the drama an added dimension of realism 
and emotion. 

Raymond Burr was obviously smitten with this 
character. Decades later, he agreed to reprise the role 
for Godzilla 1985. 

The end result of Levine’s tinkering was that 
Gojira became a hit in the United States. In its initial 
release in the United States, Godzilla, King of the 
Monsters earned a remarkable two million dollars—a 
phenomenal amount for 1956. 

Because of the international commercial success 
of Gojira, Tanaka immediately set out to film a 
sequel. 


BODZIELA BEYOND THE ATOMIC AGE: A MONSTER FOR A 


by John J. Pierce, science-fiction critic and historian 
& 


“Born in the burning heart of a nuclear blast?” 


Well, that may be the official line on Godzilla, but even in the original 1954 film Gojira, there was enough 
ambiguity to allow for the creature to become what he indeed became—a monster for all seasons. 

Not that there was any doubt about the intentions of Tomoyuki Tanaka and his comrades at Toho; we know from 
their own testimony that Hiroshima and the H-bomb tests at Bikini Atoll that had just poisoned the hapless fisher- 
men on the Lucky Dragon No. 5 were very much on their minds at the time they conceived their greatest creation. 

If the film’s dialogue about nuclear testing didn’t make it clear, the heroic sacrifice of Dr. Serizawa, who 
chooses to die rather than set loose the terrible secret of the Oxygen Destroyer, spelled out the message in bold let- 
ters. But moviegoers attracted to Gojira as spectacle could take it all for a McGuffin, and even the producers must 
have known that the “science” they used was dubious—just try to figure out how that “Oxygen Destroyer” was actu- 
ally supposed to work! 

As it happens, the very year that Gojira appeared in Japan also saw the release in the United States of Them/, 
a Classic of the monster genre in which nuclear testing creates giant ants that attack Los Angeles. Them! set the 
stage for a slew of movies about giant mutant creatures spawned by atomic radiation—mostly silly, like the giant 
grasshoppers that attack Chicago in The Beginning of the End (195/). 

But none of the Hollywood mutants had staying power. Neither the ants nor the grasshoppers ever made a 
return engagement. Not even The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms (1953), Godzilla’s immediate screen inspiration, 
prompted a sequel. 

There’s a reason for that. These Hollywood monsters were just special-effects extras, but Godzilla was an 
individual. More than that, he had soul. 

Godzilla wasn’t the first science-fiction creation with soul, of course. Mary Shelley created Frankenstein in 1818, 
and James Whale reinvented her monster for the movies more than a century later. Merian C. Cooper brought us King 
Kong in 1933. But there is only one Frankenstein story, really, as there is only one King Kong story. Beyond them, their 
protagonists can only become parodies of themselves—as in the endless remakes and variations of Frankenstein. 

As for mutants, they aren’t always the best medium for a message: Science-fiction critic Richard Hodgens 
remarked, “A fifty-ton, woman-eating cockroach tells us nothing about the dangers of nuclear energy just because it 
too is radioactive, and has crawled out of a crater.” 

Yet Godzilla keeps rising again and again, long past the time when nuclear test bans and the end of the Cold War 
have rendered his original message irrelevant. That’s because Godzilla was more than a message to begin with. He’s 
supposed to be a dinosaur, of course, like the denizens of Arthur Conan Doyle’s The Lost World and, much later, Jurassic 
Park. But the fishermen of Odo Island identify him with a legendary monster of the past that could be appeased only by 
virgin sacrifices—which puts him squarely in the tradition of the fire-breathing dragons of folklore. 

Gojira was ambiguous about his origins; the prevailing theory was that he had been awakened and mutated by 
nuclear testing, but wasn’t a nuclear entity as such. That, of course, was before the revelation that Godzilla was powered 
by an internal nuclear engine—which, alas, gave him a fatal case of heartburn in Godzilla vs. Destoroyah (1995). 

But the mythology of Godzilla was never set in stone. That nuclear engine which did him in will doubtless be for- 
gotten in the new American film, and the creature will again become a force of nature. And in the future, we will 
surely see more of both the “evil” Godzilla, who devastates Tokyo and other cities, as well as the “good” Godzilla, who 
defends humanity against other monsters in battles as carefully staged as those of today’s professional wrestlers. 

Given the host of weapons used against him, it is evident that Godzilla has infinite powers of regeneration. But 
that regeneration can also be considered a metaphor: Godzilla lives on and on because he can always be reborn in 
whatever guise works best for the time, and be invested with whatever greater significance suits our psychological 
needs. 

Godzilla is, and always shall be, a monster for all seasons. 
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i} | JAPANESE TITLE: 
4 


GOJIRA NO 
GYAKUSHU 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA’S 
COUNTERATTACK 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
April 24, 1955 


JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
82 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki 


9 Tanaka. Directed by Motoyoshi 


Oda. Screenplay by Takeo 
Murata and Shigeaki Hidaka, 
from a story by Shigeru 
Kayama. Music by Masaru 
Sato. Special effects by 
Eiji Tsuburaya. Godzilla 
portrayed by Haruo Nakajima. 
Anguirus portrayed by 
Katsumi Tezuka. 


JAPANESE CAST: 


Hiroshi Koizumi (Tsukioka), 
Minoru Chiaki (Kobayashi), 


®  setsuko Wakayama (Hidemi), 


Takashi Shimura 
(Dr. Yamane). 


a U.S. THEATRICAL TITLE: 


GIGANTIS, THE 


. FIRE MONSTER 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
Warner Brothers 
U.S. RELEASE DATE: 
May 21, 1959, 
on double bill with 
TEENAGERS FROM 
OUTER SPACE 
U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
78 minutes 


U.S. CREDITS: 
Produced by Paul Schreibman, 
Harry B. Swerdlon, and 
Edmund Goldman. 

U.S. version re-edited and 
dubbed by Hugo Grimaldi. 


U.S. VIDEO TITLE: 
GODZILLA 
RAIDS AGAIN 


2. GODZILLA 
RAIDS AGAIN 


aka Gigantis, the Fire Monster 


Synopsis: 


Tsukioka and Kobayashi are pilots for a small Japanese fishing fleet. While on patrol, 
searching for schools of tuna, Kobayashi’s plane malfunctions and he is forced to 
land on remote Iwato Island. He is soon joined by Tsukioka, and the two men wit- 
ness a terrible battle between two prehistoric monsters. 

Back in Tokyo, the pilots tell the authorities about the creatures. Dr. Yamane 
warns that these two creatures are as dangerous as Godzilla, who wrecked Tokyo 
months before but was killed by the Oxygen Destroyer. 

One of the creatures is actually of the same species as Godzilla. This “new” 
Godzilla soon approaches Osaka. The city is evacuated, but escaping prisoners 
from the local jail start a massive fire, which attracts the attention of both Godzilla 
and his nemesis Anguirus. 

The two monsters battle in the heart of Osaka until Anguirus is killed and its body 
is burned up by Godzilla. The monster departs, leaving the city in ruins. 

Tsukioka and Kobayashi are transferred to Hokkaido because the Osaka cannery 
has been destroyed. News soon follows that Godzilla has struck again. While on 
patrol, Kobayashi spots Godzilla in a huge ice field. Kobayashi’s plane is hit by the 
monster's fiery breath, and he a 
crashes into the icy mountain. 

Though Godzilla cannot be 
killed, Tsukioka realizes that 
Kobayashi’s death may have 
given them an idea. Why not 
bury Godzilla under tons of ice? 

In a second attack, jet fight- 
ers bomb the mountains around 
Godzilla, entombing the creature 
in ice, hopefully forever.@ 


odzilla Raids Again (aka Gigantis, the Fire Monster) featured Godzilla’s first monster battle and his first 
monstrous foe—Anguirus, a sort of gigantic Ankylosaurus. 

Like the original Godzilla, this sequel was filmed in stark black-and-white. Eiji Tsuburaya returned for the 
special effects, and Haruo Nakajima reprised his role as Godzilla. Fortunately for the suitmation actor, a new 
costume, built to fit him perfectly, was designed. It was a little less bulky, and allowed the actor to make more 
violent moves in the fight sequences. 

Ishiro Honda was replaced by director Motoyoshi Oda, and Akira Ifukube’s distinctive themes were 
replaced by a score by 
Masaru Sato. 

This time Osaka 
became the target of 
the monsters’ wrath. 
Tsuburaya’s miniatures 
and sets were as impres- 
sive as in the first film. 
The main set piece—a 
scale model of Osaka 
Castle—was destroyed 
in a dramatic sequence 
near the climax of the 
struggle between the 
monsters. 

The heroes. of 
Godzilla Raids Again 
are not the scientists 
or military men of the 
original Godzilla but 
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simple working men and women caught up in events 
both epic and fantastic. Much of the action is seen 
through the eyes of two former fighter pilots—men 
who were once soldiers but are now reduced to search- 
ing for schools of tuna from the air for the fishing fleet 
to catch. 

Godzilla Raids Again was released in Japan just 
six months after Godzilla, but it did not come to 
America for a few years. At one stage, Ib Melchior, the 
famed director of such films as The Angry Red Planet 
(1959), Robinson Crusoe on Mars (1964), and the 
giant monster film Reptilicus (1962), was asked to 
write a story around the monster footage. The result 
was a script called The Volcano Monsters, which was 
ultimately rejected in favor of a dubbed release. 

When Paul Schiebman and Warner Brothers 
bought the film for U.S. distribution, they retitled it 
Gigantis, the Fire Monster. Only sharp science-fiction 
fans of the 1950s and 1960s figured out that this film 
was really Godzilla’s sequel. 

For the next few years, Japanese and Western 
audiences were treated to a succession of giant mon- 
ster movies—without Godzilla. These included Rodan 
(1956), Toho’s first giant monster movie filmed in 
color, in which a pair of Pteranodon-like creatures are 
revived by coal miners; Varan the Unbelievable (1958), 
the story of a giant lizardlike animal that glides 
through the air like a flying squirrel, leaving a path of 
destruction in its wake; and Mothra (1961), the story 
of the giant mothlike goddess of Infant Island. 

But the King of the Monsters would soon return, 
in full, blazing color, to fight the battle of the century. 


3. KING KONG VS. 
GODZILLA 


Synopsis: 


The United Nations dispatches a submarine, the Sea Hawk, to study abnormally 
high temperatures in the Bering Sea. But as soon as the Sea Hawk arrives, it is 
damaged and sends out a distress signal. When a rescue helicopter arrives, its 
crew spots Godzilla breaking out of an iceberg. The monster heads south, to Japan 
once more. 

Meanwhile, Pacific Pharmaceuticals has sent an expedition to Faro Island to find 
samples of a new medicinal berry. Mr. Tako, the head of the company, also wants 
to capture the legendary monster of the island to boost his company’s visibility on 
television. 

Soon after the expedition arrives, a giant octopus attacks the native village. The 
creature is dispatched by a giant ape called King Kong. Kong then drinks the berry 
juice processed by the villagers and falls into a deep sleep. The expedition builds a 
raft and hauls Kong a 
to Japan. DST COLO! THE SCREEN HAS EVER KNOWN! 

As Godzilla rav- ——_ ee 2s AS 
ages the Japanese sees - 
countryside, Kong 
awakens and breaks 
free of the raft. The 
two monsters meet 
for a first battle, 
which Kong loses. 
The ape then enters 
Tokyo and takes a 
woman hostage. 
Again, the berries are 
used to knock Kong 
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JAPANESE TITLE: = 
KINGU KONGU TAI | 
— GOJIRA | 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: | 

KING KONG VS. | 

GODZILLA 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
August 11, 1962 


JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
98 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 


Produced by Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Directed by Ishiro 
Honda. Screenplay by 
Shinichi Sekizawa. Music 
by Akira Ifukube. Special 
effects by Eiji Tsuburaya. 
Godzilla portrayed by Haruo 
Nakajima and Katsumi 
Tezuka. King Kong portrayed 
by Shoichi Hirose. 


JAPANESE CAST: 
Tadao Takashima (Sakurai), 
Mie Hama (Fumiko), Kenji 
Sahara (Fujita), Yu Fujiki 
(Kinsaburo), Ichiro Arishima 
(Mr. Tako). 


| Us. TITLE: 
KING KONG VS. 
GODZILLA 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR:- 
Universal 


U.S. RELEASE DATE: 
June 3, 1963, 
on double bill with 
THE TRAITORS 
U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
91 minutes 


U.S. CREDITS: 


Produced by John Beck. 
Screenplay by Paul Mason 
and Bruce Howard. 


U. S. CAST: 

Michael Keith (Eric Carter), 
Harry Holcomb (Dr. Arnold 
Johnson), James Yagi (Yataka 
Omura), Les Tremayne 
(Narrator). 


out, and balloons lift the monster ape to Mount Fuji, where Kong is dropped on top of Godzilla. 
A second, decisive battle takes place. Both monsters plunge into the ocean, and Godzilla disappears. Kong 
is seen swimming back to Faro Island—seemingly the victor of the battle.® 


“Mighty King Kong! Mighty Godzilla! Now an all-mighty, all-new motion picture 
brings them together for the first time in the colossal clash of all time!” 


S: screamed the American poster touting the battle of the century and Godzilla’s third and most successful 
outing—King Kong vs. Godzilla. 

Only a few months before the world’s mightiest superpowers, the United States and the Soviet Union, almost 
duked it out in a nuclear confrontation over missiles in Cuba, the planet’s mightiest monsters clashed in the bat- 
tle of the century. The result was the Jaws of the Japanese film industry. By some accounts, King Kong vs. 
Godzilla is the most profitable Japanese film of all time. 

A face-off between the legendary Kong and the “nuclear” kid on the block, Godzilla, was simple in its genius. 
Pairing the two titans seems an obvious match, but, in fact, the film had an extraordinary genesis. 

By the late 1950s, special-effects wizard Willis O’Brien had fallen on hard times. After the commercial fail- 
ure of his third ape epic, Mighty Joe Young, O’Brien tried to peddle a follow-up script to his 1933 classic King 
Kong, called King Kong vs. Frankenstein. As O’Brien conceived it, Kong would face a new giant monster. This 
Frankenstein-like creature would be sewn together from the parts of various African animals. 

O’Brien managed to pique the interest of producer John Beck in 1960. Unfortunately, stop-motion photog- 
raphy, the animating process behind the original Kong, was costly and time-consuming. Aware of Toho’s 
growing reputation in the suitmation monster market (i.e., using an actor in a monster suit), Beck took O’Brien’s 
core idea and approached the Japanese studio about bringing it to the screen. 

It just so happened that in 1961 Toho was casting about for an appropriate vehicle to return Godzilla to the 
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screen after a seven-year absence. They also wanted 
an appropriate event to celebrate the company’s 
thirtieth year in motion-picture production. 

When John Beck came knocking at Toho’s door, 
the studio dumped the Frankenstein idea and substi- 
tuted Godzilla. 

The rest is history. 

The original Godzilla director, Ishiro Honda, and 
the original composer, Akira Ifukube, reunited to 
work on King Kong vs. Godzilla. Special effects were 
once again handled by Eiji Tsuburaya, who had 
reached the zenith of his craft. These three 

men became the trademark team for 
Godzilla and would remain so for years 


to come. 

A brand-new Godzilla suit was designed, 
more massive than before and sporting larger dorsal 
plates than in previous incarnations. Godzilla’s fangs 
and tiny ears were gone, imparting a sleeker, more rep- 
tilian look to the head. On his feet, four toes were 
replaced by three. 

In King Kong vs. Godzilla, the world would see 
Godzilla in widescreen and vibrant color for the first 
time—spawning a controversy that persists to this 
day! Because American posters for both Godzilla, King 
of the Monsters and King Kong vs. Godzilla sported a 
vivid green Godzilla—not to mention the public’s pre- 
conceptions regarding the usual color of giant B-movie 
monsters—most of the public thinks Godzilla is green. 

Kermit the Frog is green. Godzilla is not. 

King Kong vs. Godzilla showed us Godzilla in color 
for the first time—and his color turned out to be gray. 
Still, the public perception has persisted over the 
years, thanks to models, toys, and comic books, all 
displaying Godzilla in various verdant hues. 


Another popular and persistent misconception 
is also associated with this film. There have been 


repeated claims made that two endings were filmed 


for the movie—a Japanese ending where Godzilla 
wins, and an American climax that features Kong 
as the victor. 

Although King Kong vs. Godzilla was extensively 
altered for its release in the United States, the 
ambiguous finale is the same for both versions: Kong 
swimming off toward the horizon after the two behe- 
moths, locked in mortal combat, tumble off a cliff 


* into the ocean. 


Kong aficionados interpret his reemergence as 
proof of victory, while Godzilla-philes prefer to believe 
that Kong had had enough and was beating a hasty 
retreat from Godzilla’s “turf.” 

Though the ending is the same, the American ver- 
sion is much changed from the Japanese film. 
American scenes were inserted, and Universal 
replaced much of Ifukube’s musical score with stock 
music from old science-fiction thrillers—Henry 
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Mancini’s score to The Creature from the Black Lagoon 
among them. 

Godzilla’s new suit magnified the impression of 
the beast’s immense bulk. The animated, fiery blue 
ray shimmering across his dorsal plates and spewing 
forth from his razor-toothed maw is impressive, too. 
Only when the titular titans meet does Godzilla show 
his softer, more human side, clapping and bobbing 
excitedly as he wins the first encounter by singeing 
Kong with his atomic ray. 

The climactic battle, with its drop kicks, shoulder 
throws, and intentional sumo wrestling parodies, is a 
spectacular, brawling free-for-all that ranges from the 
slopes of Mount Fuji through the seaside town of 
Atami—completely demolishing Atami Castle in the 
process. The confrontation is certainly one of the 
great monster battles of cinematic history. 

King Kong vs. Godzilla cemented and legitimized 
Godzilla’s fame as an international monster star. The 
pairing with the famous ape elevated Godzilla from 
the swelling ranks of interchangeable atomic monsters 
of the fifties and placed him among the classic pan- 
theon of cinema creatures. 

Suddenly, Godzilla’s name had true box-office 
clout. Pitting Godzilla against an equally monstrous 
opponent offered an inexhaustible array of future pos- 
sibilities. The financial success of King Kong vs. 
Godzilla convinced Toho Studios of the commercial 
potential of their creation. 

Overnight, the studio 
accelerated Godzilla’s sched- 


ule of appearances. There 
would be no rest for the 
wicked now! 


AND IN THIS CORNER! 


Prior to the premiere of King Kong 
vs. Godzilla in Japan, Toho Studios 


released side-by-side “interviews” 
with the two monsters, as though 
they were sumo wrestlers preparing 
for a bout! 
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JAPANESE TITLE: 
MOSURA TAI 
GOJIRA 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
MOTHRA AGAINST 
GODZILLA 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
April 29, 1964 
JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
89 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Directed by Ishiro 
Honda. Screenplay by Shinichi 
Sekizawa. Music by Akira 
Ifukube. Special effects by Eiji 
Tsuburaya. Godzilla portrayed 
by Haruo Nakajima. Mothra 
(in larval state) portrayed by 
Katsumi Tezuka. 


JAPANESE CAST: 

Akira Takarada (Sakai), 
Yuriko Hoshi Junko), Hiroshi 
Koizumi (Professor Miura), 
Yu Fujiki (Jiro), Emi and 
Yumi Ito (the Shobijin: the 
tiny twin women), Yoshibumi 
Tajima (Kumayama), Kenji 
Sahara (Torahata), Jun 
Tazaki (Editor). 


U.S. THEATRICAL TITLE: 
GODZILLA VS. 
THE THING 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
American 
International Pictures 
U.S. RELEASE DATE: 
September 17, 1964, 
on double bill with 
VOYAGE TO THE END 
OF THE UNIVERSE 
U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
90 minutes 
U.S. CREDITS: 
Produced by James Nicholson 
Fi and Samuel Z. Arkoff. 


6 [ U.S. VIDEO TITLE: 
GODZILLA VS. 
MOTHRA 


4. MOTHRA VS. 
GODZILLA 


aka Godzilla vs. the Thing 


Synopsis: 


A violent storm destroys an indus- 
trial park and washes a huge egg 
ashore in Japan. Reporter Sakai 
and his photographer, Junko, are 
taking pictures of the devastation 
when they find a strange organic 
object, which they give to 
Professor Miura, who has been 
called in to examine the giant egg. 
The owner of the industrial 
park, an entrepreneur named 
Kumayama, buys the egg from the 
fishermen who retrieved it. He plans 
to build a huge incubator in his new 
amusement park, Happy Enter- 
prises, where the egg will hatch. 
But as Kumayama is making 
plans with his partner, Torahata, tiny 
twin women from Infant Island, the 
Shobijin, appear in their hotel room, 
begging the men to return Mothra’s 


| egg to its island home. Instead, the two ruthless businessmen try to capture the 


Shobijin, who narrowly escape. 

The Shobijin next seek out Sakai and Junko and beg them for help. The 
reporters try to assist, but all appeals fall on deaf ears. 

Professor Miura, meanwhile, has discovered that the organic object found at the 
industrial site is highly radioactive. He returns to the park and finds more evidence of 
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radiation. Suddenly the ground quakes and Godzilla rises from the muddy soil. 

As Godzilla goes on a rampage, the egg is endangered. The reporters fly to Infant Island and beg the Shobijin 
for help. The tiny women send Mothra, who battles Godzilla but is killed. 

After the adult Mothra’s death, the egg hatches and two larvae emerge. These wormlike creatures corner 
Godzilla and wrap him in a silk cocoon, dumping the mutant creature into the ocean. 

Godzilla is defeated, and the Shobijin return with the Mothra larvae to their island home.@ 


fter the success of King Kong vs. Godzilla, Toho’s 

winning trio of Honda, Tsuburaya, and Ifukube 
immediately went to work on Godzilla’s next adven- 
ture. This time, Godzilla was pitted against another 
original Toho creation, the creature called Mothra. 

The contrast between the two protagonists—ugly, 
dark, and brutal Godzilla against beautiful, bright, and 
gentle Mothra—could not have been more striking. 

Godzilla was again redesigned to look slimmer 
and much darker, with more expressive, evil-looking 
eyes and an elegantly long and sinuous tail that lent 
him a serpentine look. Godzilla’s destructive energies 
are unfettered as he tramples Nagoya, menaces 
Mothra’s egg, and thwarts the military’s attempts to 
overcome him. 

The confrontation between Godzilla and the mil- 
itary is an important theme of this film—as it is for 
almost all of the best Godzilla entries. For the first 
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time, Godzilla was depicted as a destructive force of 
nature, moving unstoppably across the country like 
an ambulatory earthquake. 

This aspect of Godzilla’s nature is revealed to the 
audience through a succession of failed military 
attacks, Plans A, B, and C. The first two are elaborate 
attempts to destroy Godzilla, which fail spectacularly, 
while the third plan is simply to evacuate the area in 
his path. 

Godzilla, mankind learns, is like a hurricane: you get 
out of the way and pick up the pieces once it’s passed. 
Godzilla as a “natural force” is a theme that echoed 
throughout the series as it progressed into the 1990s. 

Another recurring theme of the Godzilla series 
that was established with this film was the theme of 
metamorphosis. In Mothra vs. Godzilla, as in the 
original Mothra, we see the mighty insect in both her 
larval and adult stages. 
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The larval stage of Mothra was achieved through the use of an articulated puppet. The adult, winged 
Mothra, however, was a marionette—actually five marionettes, in various sizes. The largest Mothra prop had 
a wingspan of ten meters, while the smallest was not much bigger than a toy. 

Through animation of the marionette’s legs, head, antennae, and mouth, the graceful movements of its wings, 
and careful attention to its reactions to specific situations, Tsuburaya managed to imbue Mothra with life. The 
creature garners our sympathy as she fights to protect her egg, and humankind, from Godzilla’s predation. 

Reinforcing Mothra’s connection to humanity are her twin beautiful, miniature telepathic priestesses— 


called Shobijin in the Japanese version, “Ailenas” in Columbia Pictures’ publicity material for the original es 


Mothra, but never given a name in the actual 
film. 

The twins were appealingly portrayed by 
Emi and Yumi Ito, a popular 1960s Japanese 
singing duo known as the Peanuts. The 
Peanuts went on to release a record in 
America and to appear on The Ed Sullivan 
Show. 

The haunting music of Yuji Koseki 
played a large part in the success of the origi- 
nal Mothra. His beautiful theme for this film, 
sung in harmony by the twin sisters, is the 
only kawu-spawned song to cross over into 
Japanese pop-music culture. 

Choreographing a convincing battle 
between opponents so unevenly matched 
posed a great challenge, but effects master 
Tsuburaya proved he was up to the task. Yet 
for all the artistry of the film, two of the most 
exciting scenes in Mothra vs. Godzilla were 


actually on-camera accidents. 

Late in the film, military aircraft bomb Godzilla from the air. In that sequence, a large blast ignited the head 
of Haruo Nakajima’s Godzilla suit. Nakajima, who was burned during the filming of the climax of Varan the 
Unbelievable, fortunately escaped injury this time. 

Another legendary mishap demonstrated the difficulty of performing inside bulky, restricting suits. No mat- 
ter how well a Godzilla suit is designed, playing the Big Guy is never easy for the actor. He is weighed down by 
a heavy suit that restricts his movements and often renders him nearly blind. 

Remember, the actor’s head isn’t inside the Godzilla suit’s head—it’s actually in the neck of the suit. The 
actor is expected to see through tiny holes drilled into the latex rubber skin. He’s expected to breathe through 
those holes, too! 

When it came time to film Godzilla’s assault on Nagoya Castle, Nakajima, his vision obstructed by the cos- 
tume, slammed against the 500,000-yen scale model as directed. But the model proved to be as durable as it was 
expensive. It wouldn’t fall! Director Honda ordered a second take, and this time Nakajima demolished the metic- 
ulously constructed set with the help of an off-camera technician. 

To make Mothra vs. Godzilla credible, the creators had a major dramatic and special-effects obstacle to over- 
come. How could a fragile moth monster hold her own against an indestructible force like Godzilla? 

Tsuburaya devised a host of battle tactics, none of which strained credibility or appeared unnatural. Blinded 
by Mothra’s battering wings, buffeted by her wind blasts, and choking on her poison powder, Godzilla is knocked 
down by his agile, airborne opponent. 
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Dodging the raging reptile’s atomic ray, Mothra 
grabs Godzilla’s tail and pulls him down into a ravine. 
But once Mothra takes a hit from a blast of Godzilla’s 
atomic breath, it’s all over for the Goddess of Infant 
Island. She glides off, fatally wounded, to shelter her 
progeny under her wing, as Ifukube’s poignant score 
punctuates the tragedy. 

Amazingly, it is the hatchling twin caterpillars 
who save humanity. They seal Godzilla in a shroudlike 
cocoon and dump him into the ocean for a well- 
deserved rest. 

In acknowledgment of their films’ growing inter- 
national appeal, Toho filmed an additional sequence 
for Mothra vs. Godzilla that played only in American 
theaters—a scene in which the United States Navy 
bombards Godzilla with Frontier missiles. While it is 
not unusual for scenes to be missing from American 


releases, Mothra vs. Godzilla remains the only Godzilla 
film containing an effects scene screened only outside 
Japan, though filmed by Toho itself, and not by sec- 
ond unit directors in other countries. 

In Mothra vs. Godzilla, all the best attributes of 
the Godzilla film converged into a seamless whole: 
well-crafted and well-executed miniatures and special 
effects; a solid, serious storyline; good acting—and 
even good dubbing in the American version; fantastic, 
exciting battle sequences; well-paced direction; and 
a beautiful, driving score by Akira Ifukube, whose 
separate themes for the different monsters meshed 
splendidly in sequences where the creatures appeared 
together. 

The result was a financial and critical success that 
still thrills audiences more than thirty years after its 
initial release. 
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JAPANESE TITLE: =| 

SAN DAIKAIJU CHIKYU | 

SAIDAI NO KESSEN | 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
THREE GIANT 

MONSTERS, GREATEST | 

| BATTLE ON EARTH © 


Produced by Tomoyuki Tanaka. 


Directed by Ishiro Honda. : 

Screenplay by Shinichi aka Ghidrah, the Three-Headed Monster 
Sekizawa. Music by Akira 
Ifukube. Special effects by Eiji 
Tsuburaya. Godzilla portrayed 
by Haruo Nakajima. Mothra 
portrayed by Katsumi Tezuka. 
Rodan portrayed by Masaki 
Shinohara. King Ghidorah por- 


trayed by Shoichi Hirose. 
As a group of astronomers watch the skies for UFOs, a meteor shower deposits an 
JAPANESE CAST: 


ee object in Kurobe Gorge. 
Yosuke Natsuki (Shindo), Yuriko ay, ed 
Hoshi (Naoko Shindo), Hiroshi Meanwhile, Japanese intelligence has learned that Princess Salno is about to be 
Koizumi (Professor Murai), Emi assassinated on a state visit to Japan. If she dies, it is feared that her country will 
and Yumi Ito (the Shobijin), turn to Communism. Detective Shindo is assigned to protect her, but the princess’s 
Akiko Wakabayshi (Princess airplane blows up in midair and she is presumed dead. 
Salno), Akihiko Hirata (Detective Shindo’s sister works for a sensationalistic television show. She gets a tip that a 
Okita), Kenji Sahara (Editor). mysterious  prophetess 
who claims to be from 
Mars is warning everyone 
who will listen that a horde 
of monsters is about to 
terrorize mankind. When 
Shindo sees a photo of the 
Martian woman, he recog- 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 20, 1964 


JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
92 minutes 


Synopsis: 


US TIME | 
GHIDRAH, THE THREE- | g 
HEADED MONSTER” | 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
Continental/Walter 
Reade-Sterling 


U.S. RELEASE DATE: 
Regional release 
September 13, 1965, on 
double bill with Elvis 
Presley's HARUM SCARUM. 


U.S. RUNNING TIME: 


nizes her as the princess. 

Soon the Martian wo- 
man predicts the return of 
Rodan, and the creature 
appears from the heart of a 


81 minutes 


volcano. Godzilla, she says, will be next. But she also warns that a more terble monster 
U.S. CREDITS: 


than either of them will arrive from the depths of space, a monster called King Ghidorah. 
ca hee Weeity The assassins, meanwhile, have also recognized the princess. They return to kill 
Joseph Belluci. her just as the meteor releases King Ghidorah, which ravages Japan. 
*The spelling of Ghitirah waster changed tn Finally, Mothra and the Shobijin convince Godzilla and Rodan to fight King 
Ghidorah and the prefix “King” was added to 


make it more faithful to the Japanese pronun- 
ciation of the original name, “Kingu Ghidora.” 
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Ghidorah. In a battle royal, the three-headed monster 
is defeated. An assassin’s bullet grazes Princess 
Salno’s head, and after Shindo saves her life, the 
princess’s memory is restored.@ 


Wi Ghidorah, the Three-Headed Monster, the 
Godzilla films began to target younger audi- 


ences, and Godzilla himself would gradually shed 
his evil, hostile image. Though Godzilla’s first 
action upon re-emerging in Ghidorah is to set 
fire to an ocean liner, he later joins Mothra 
and Rodan to defend the Earth against the 
three-headed space monster. 

Godzilla’s heroic charge to rescue a 
pathetically overmatched Mothra from 
the attack of King Ghidorah signals the 
arrival of a kinder, gentler Godzilla. If 
the audience haven't figured it out by 
the conclusion, they are clued in to 
Godzilla’s new status by Mothra’s twin 
priestesses. As the Shobijin ride Mothra 
back to Infant Island, they say good-bye to 
Godzilla and Rodan, leaving no doubt as to 
where audience sympathy should lie. 

As film number five, Ghidorah affirmed to 
fans that a long- 
running and profitable 
Godzilla series was 
taking shape. With 
this film especially, 
the idea of continuity 
began to take hold. 


While the films before Ghidorah did have subtle 
references to the previous movies (in Godzilla Raids 


Again, characters referred to Godzilla’s previous 
attack on Tokyo, and in King Kong vs. Godzilla, 
Godzilla appeared from within an iceberg after having 
been buried by a glacial avalanche at the end of 
Godzilla Raids Again), for the most part, these earlier 
films stood on their own. Their stories were self-con- 
tained and did not use major ele- 
ments set up in previous films. 

However, Ghidorah, the 
Three-Headed Monster 
made bolder use of the 
audience’s knowledge 
of elements in earlier 
films. For example, 
Rodan = appears 
from the rocks of 
Mount Aso, where 
it was entombed 
at the climax of 
the 1956 film 
Rodan, and God- 


with Mothra in 
Mothra vs. Godzilla, 
along with the death of 
the mature Mothra, is 
mentioned by characters in 
Ghidorah. 
Ghidorah, the Three-Headed Monster 
also introduced the series’ first menace from space. 
The next installment took this concept a step further. 
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JAPANESE TITLE: | 
KAIJU DAISENSO | 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: | 
GREAT MONSTER 
WAR 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 19, 1965 


JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
96 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki Tanaka. 
Directed by Ishiro Honda. 
Screenplay by Shinichi 
Sekizawa. Music by Akira 
lfukube. Special effects by Eiji 
Tsuburaya. Godzilla portrayed 
by Haruo Nakajima. Rodan 
portrayed by Masaki 
Shinohara. King Ghidorah 
portrayed by Shoichi Hirose. 


JAPANESE CAST: 

Akira Takarada (Fuji), Nick 
Adams (Astronaut Glenn), Kumi 
Mizuno (Miss Namikawa), Jun 
Tazaki (Dr. Sakurai), Akira Kubo 
(Tetsuo), Keiko Sawai (Haruno 
Fuji), Yoshio Tsuchiya 
(Controller of Planet X). 


——— 


U.S. THEATRICAL TITLE: | 


* | INVASION OF ASTRO- 


MONSTER (aka 


Pia MONSTER ZERO) 


_ U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
UPA 
U.S. RELEASE DATE: 
July 29, 1970, on double 
bill with WAR OF THE 
GARGANTUAS 
U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
92 minutes 


U.S. CREDITS: 
Produced by Henry G. 
Saperstein and Reuben 
Bercovitch. 


me RSS 
U.S. VIDEO RELEASE: 
GODZILLA VS. 
| MONSTER ZERO 


6. INVASION OF 
ASTRO-MONSTER 


aka Monster Zero, Godzilla vs. Monster Zero 


Synopsis of the U.S. Version: ) 


A mysterious new planet has been discovered in our solar system. A United Nations 
spaceship is dispatched to investigate. The crew consists of American astronaut 
Glenn and Japanese astronaut Fuji. The planet, dubbed Planet X, has been bom- 
barding Earth with weird magnetic waves. 

On the voyage, Fuji learns that his little sister, Haruno, is dating an eccentric 
inventor named_ Tetsuo. = 
The astronaut doesn’t like 
him, and warns his sibling 
not to do anything foolish 
until he gets back. 

Tetsuo, meanwhile, 
has invented a high-inten- 
sity alarm, which he -sells 
to a toy company for a 
generous amount of 
money. He takes Fuji’s sis- 
ter to a restaurant to cele- 
brate. They are joined by a 
toy company executive 
named Miss Namikawa. 

Meanwhile, the space- 
ship lands on Planet X. 
Glenn and Fuji learn that 
the aliens who dwell there 
are being attacked by ; = 
King Ghidorah, who they call “Monster Zero.” The people of Planet X ask to bolton - 
Godzilla and Rodan in hopes of defeating Monster Zero. They offer a miracle cure 
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for all disease in return for Earth’s cooperation. 

Glenn and Fuji return with the offer. As the Earth govern- 
ment debates the issue, Glenn courts Miss Namikawa, 
unaware that she is secretly a spy from Planet X. 

Finally, the aliens show up on Earth and take Godzilla and 
Rodan away to their world in force bubbles towed by flying 
saucers. Glenn and Fuji go with them. 

On Planet X, Godzilla and Rodan easily vanquish Monster 
Zero. The aliens give Glenn and Fuji a tape that they claim 
contains a formula to cure all illness. Back on Earth, the tape 
is played, but proves to be an ultimatum. The people of 
Planet X now control Godzilla and Rodan, who they plan to 
use aS weapons against Earth’s military might unless 
mankind surrenders. pe Sit 

Tetsuo, meanwhile, wonders why his invention is not being marketed. He follows 
Miss Namikawa and learns she is an alien. He is captured, and so is Glenn. 
Namikawa confesses to the American astronaut that she is an alien, and that she has 


Glenn and Tetsuo escape and tell the government what they have learned. Soon 
Tetsuo’s invention is activated all over the world. The sound brings down the saucers and breaks the con- 
trol the aliens have over the monsters. 

In a last desperate move, the aliens send Monster Zero to destroy Earth, but Godzilla and Rodan stop the 


three-headed monster, saving humanity.@ 


Reson with Invasion of Astro-Monster (aka Monster 
Zero), alien invasion would become the most frequently 
recurring theme in the Godzilla series. The basic plot about 
hostile aliens dispatching monstrous warriors has been 
employed over and over again in Japanese fantasy, from 
Ultraman to The Mighty Morphin Power Rangers. 
Astro-Monster, along with Toho’s classic invasion films 
The Mysterians (1959) and Battle in Outer Space (1960), was 
among the pioneers. 
Director Ishiro Honda, aware of the youthful demo- 
graphics of Godzilla’s audience, kept events moving at a brisk 
pace, while Eiji Tsuburaya perfected the look of Ghidorah. 
Tsuburaya also 
staged some spectacu- 
lar sequences, particu- 
larly the aliens’ capture 
of Godzilla from Lake 
Myojin and the mon- 
ster battle on the sur- 
face of Planet X. 
Unifying the produc- 
tion was another 
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delightful score by Akira Ifukube. The final result was a sequel superior to the original. 

One subplot concerned a romantic entanglement between an intrepid Earth astronaut—played by Nick 
Adams—and an Xian spy played by Kumi Mizuno. Casting Adams was Toho’s nod to the appeal their films gar- 
nered in the overseas market. 


Adams, who was one of the last Western actors cast in a Godzilla film, had good on-screen chemistry with 
his lovely co-star. Kumi Mizuno, then twenty-eight, starred in only two Godzilla films—the other was Ebirah, 
Horror of the Deep—but she remains a fan favorite to this day. 
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JAPANESE TITLE: | 
GOJIRA, EBIRAH, | 
MOSURA: NANKAI | 

NO DAI KETTO 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA, EBIRAH, 
MOTHRA: BIG DUEL 


7. EBIRAH, _ INTHE SOUTH SEA 
HorROR OF JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 17, 1966 
JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 

THE DEEP ia 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 


aka Godzilla vs. the Sea Monster Produced by Tomoyuki Tanaka. 
Directed by Jun Fukuda. 


Screenplay by Shinichi 
Sekizawa. Music by Masaru 
Sato. Special effects by Eiji 

Tsuburaya. Godzilla portrayed 
by Haruo Nakajima. Ebirah 
portrayed by Hiroshi Sekida. 

“eo: JAPANESE CAST: 

For months, Yata has been missing at sea. But the young man’s mother and broth- Akira Takarada (Yoshimura), 

er refuse to believe he is dead. Yata’s brother, Ryota, enters a dance contest in the Toru Watanabe (Ryota), Kumi 
city in a vain attempt to win first prize—a sailboat, which he intends to use to search Mizuno (Daiyo), Jun Tazaki 
the South Seas for his brother. (Red Bamboo Commander), 
Ryota meets his Hideo Sunazuka (Nita), 
friends Nita and Akihiko Hirata (Captain). 

Ichino, and_ they 

head for the docks. 

They board a yacht, 

the Yahlen, and are 
threatened by the 

Owner, a man called 

Yoshimura. — Finally, 

Yoshimura relents and lets the 

three youths sleep aboard the 
yacht. But when they awaken 
the next morning, they are far 
from land. Ryota has taken the 
boat to look for his lost brother. 

In a storm, the three youths 
learn that Yoshimura isn’t the 
yacht’s owner—he’s an escaped 
bank robber. The yacht is finally 

wrecked on an island where a 

secret organization called Red 

Bamboo has established a 

slave labor camp. The entrance 


Synopsis: 


| “US. TITLE: 
GODZILLA VS. THE 
SEA MONSTER 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
American International 
Pictures 


U.S. TELEVISION RELEASE: 
1968 


U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
82 minutes 
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T* film, along with Son of Godzilla, represents a 
marked shift in the direction of the series. 

Director Ishiro Honda was reassigned and Jun 
Fukuda, primarily known for his crime dramas, was 
offered the director’s chair for the first time on a 
Godzilla film. Responsibility for the musical score was 
bestowed on Masaru Sato, best known for his work on 
many Akira Kurosawa films, and also for having creat- 
ed the score for the second Godzilla film, Godzilla Raids 
Again (aka Gigantis, the Fire Monster). 

Eiji Tsuburaya, having formed his 
own special-effects house, found his atten- 
tion divided between Ultraman, other 
Toho projects, and Godzilla. So primary 
responsibility for the Godzilla films fell to 
his assistant, Teisho Arikawa. 

Ebirah, Horror of the Deep was origi- 
nally written to star King Kong, which 
explains several curious elements in the 
script. For example, Godzilla is discovered 
sleeping in a cave, which seems to have no 
opening through which he could have 
entered. He is revived by lightning, which 
is exactly how Kong was revived near the 
climax of King Kong vs. Godzilla, and 
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to the island is guarded by a huge sea monster called Ebirah, which 
only the Red Bamboo can control. 

Suddenly, a native girl named Daiyo appears. She leads the 
youths to a cave where Godzilla is sleeping. Daiyo claims to come 
from Mothra’s island, and tells Ryota his brother is living there 
now. The three youths decide to try to free the slaves and raid the 
Red Bamboo base—which they discover is a secret nuclear 
bomb factory. 

Ryota finds a helium air balloon and escapes to Mothra’s island, 
where he is reunited with his brother. Yoshimura, Nita, and Ichino 
decide to awaken Godzilla by making a lightning rod. A storm comes 
and Godzilla awakens to do battle with Ebirah and destroy the Red 
Bamboo base. 

Mothra arrives in time to rescue everyone. As they escape, the 
Red Bamboo Commander detonates the reactor core. Only a timely 
warning from the humans enables Godzilla to escape before the 
island is engulfed in a mushroom cloud.®@ 


Godzilla has an unlikely romantic interest in Kumi 
Mizuno (a beauty-and-the-beast situation more com- 
monly associated with Kong). 

The South Sea setting is fresh, and the story is 
entertaining. The colorful sets and photography are 
matched by Sato’s catchy, rhythmic score. As an added 
bonus, the adult Mothra returns. Her encounter with 
Godzilla is brief, but touching and effective. 


JAPANESE TITLE: 
KAIJUTO NO 
KESSEN: GOJIRA 
NO MUSUKO 
| ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
MONSTER ISLAND'S | 
_ DECISIVE BATTLE: 


& SON OF | SON OF GODZILLA | 
~ JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 16, 1967 
GoD Z i LLA JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
86 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Directed by Jun 
Fukuda. Screenplay by 
Shinichi Sekizawa and 
Kazue Shiba. Music by 
Masaru Sato. Special 
effects by Teisho Arikawa. 
Godzilla portrayed by Haruo 
Nakajima and Kiyoji Onaka. 
Minilla portrayed by 
Little Man Machan. 


Synopsis: 


On the remote South Sea island of Sollgel, a United Nations 
research team is conducting weather-control experiments. 


# But before the team can activate their weather-control JAPANESE CAST: 
machine, reporter Goro Masaki drops out of the sky on a Tadao Takashima 
parachute. He wants to observe the test, and the scien- (Dr. Kusumi), Akira Kubo 
tists have no choice but to accept his presence. (Goro Masaki), Beverly Maeda 

Goro claims to have seen a native girl. The others don’t (Saeko), Akihiko Hirata 


(Fujisaki), Kenji Sahara 
(Morio), Yoshio Tsuchiya 
(Furukawa). 


i believe him, and they continue on with plans to deep-freeze the 
- tropical island with their 
device. But the experiment goes terribly wrong, 
releasing a radioactive storm that mutates life on 
the island. 

Giant insects called Kamacuras and a 
gigantic spider called Kumonga terrorize the 
party. Goro meets the native girl, named Saeko. 
She leads them to safety in her cave home. 

Meanwhile, an egg is discovered on the 
island. It hatches and a baby Godzilla 
emerges. The creature, called Minilla, is 
quickly adopted by Godzilla, who comes 
ashore. Godzilla protects Minilla from the 
giant insects and spiders and teaches him 
how to breathe fire. 

The scientists repeat their experiment and 
summon a U.N. submarine. The island freezes, 
putting Minilla and Godzilla into a deep hiber- 
nation as the humans escape.® 


| US. TITLE: 
| SON OF GODZILLA 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
American International 
Pictures 
U.S. TELEVISION RELEASE: 
1969 


U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
84 minutes 


U.S. CREDITS: 
Produced by 
James Nicholson and 
Samuel Z. Arkoff. 
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on of Godzilla was also produced by the creative 

trio of Fukuda, Sato, and Arikawa. The cast is 
solid and the interactions between the characters are 
an interesting offset to the monster mayhem. The 
insect monsters are well designed and executed, espe- 
cially the spider Kumonga. The Godzilla suit was 
designed to more closely resemble the offspring 
Minilla, and it gives Godzilla a less menacing, more 
parental look. 


Minilla’s antics, which mimic a small child’s, set 
the stage for humanlike interaction with Godzilla that 
is at turns playful, instructional, reprimanding, and 
ultimately loving and comforting. 
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9. DESTROY 
ALL MONSTERS 


Synopsis: 


By 1999 all the Earth’s monsters have been confined to the Ogasawara Islands, an 
inescapable, scientifically controlled environment called Monsterland. The United 
Nations has conquered space, too, building extensive bases on the moon. 

From one such base, Katsuo calls his sweetheart, Kyoko, who works in 
Monsterland as an observer. But they no sooner begin their conversation than 
something mysterious happens on the island. All communication is cut off. 

Katsuo is ordered to fly his spaceship, the SY-3, to Monsterland. He finds the 
scientists have become mental slaves of an alien race, just as the monsters are. This 
race, the Kilaaks, come from a small planet in the asteroid belt and have taken com- 
plete control of Monsterland. 
— Godzilla is loosed on 
New York City. Rodan 
attacks Moscow. Mothra 
invades China. Goro- 
Saurus destroys Paris. 
Soon all the monsters 
converge on Tokyo. 

After the devastation in 
Japan, Katsuo’s girlfriend 
appears—still a slave of the 
Kilaaks. Katsuo, on a 
hunch, rips her earrings off 
and discovers that they held 
a mind-control device. Now 
free of Kilaak control, Kyoko 
remembers nothing. 

A Kilaak base is dis- 


JAPANESE TITLE: | 
KAIJU SOSHINGEKI | 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
ATTACK OF THE 
MARCHING 
MONSTERS 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
August 1, 1968 
JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 

89 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki Tanaka. 
Directed by Ishiro Honda. 
Screenplay by Kaoru Mabuchi 
and Ishiro Honda. Music by 
Akira Ifukube. Special effects 
by Teisho Arikawa. Godzilla 
portrayed by Haruo Nakajima. 
Minilla portrayed by Little Man 
Machan. King Ghidorah por- 
trayed by Susumu Utsumi. 
Rodan portrayed by Teruo 
Niigaki. Anguirus portrayed by 
Hiroshi Sekida. 


JAPANESE CAST: 

Akira Kubo (SY-3 Captain 
Katsuo Yamabe), Jun Tazaki 
(Dr. Yoshido), Yoshio Tsuchiya 
(Dr. Otani), Kyoko Ai (Kilaak 
Queen), Kenji Sahara 
(Nishikawa), Yukiko 
Kobayashi (Kyoko), Andrew 
Hughes (Dr. Stevenson). 


“US. TITLE: 
DESTROY ALL 
MONSTERS 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
American International 
Pictures 


U.S. RELEASE: 
May 23, 1969 


U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
86 minutes 


U.S. CREDITS: 


@ Produced by James Nicholson 


and Samuel Z. Arkoff. 


covered at Mount Fuji, but it is guarded by Godzilla and 
company. The SY-3 flies to the moon and attacks 
another Kilaak base there. The walls of the base are 
breached, and the Kilaaks die in the lunar vacuum. 
With the moon transmitter knocked out, the U.N. 
forces regain control of the monsters. 

But the Kilaaks unleash King Ghidorah on Earth, 
and it is up to Godzilla, Anguirus, Rodan, Mothra, 
Gorosaurus, and a host of other monsters to save the 
day. The Kilaaks are defeated, and the monsters return 
to their peaceful lives on Monsterland.@ 


he ninth Godzilla film—and Toho’s twentieth monster movie—was such an epic story that the film was 

allotted a bigger budget than usual. Ishiro Honda returned as director, and Akira Ifukube returned to 
score. Eiji Tsuburaya even returned to helm the special effects as a supervisor. 

Toho rounded up most of their monsters from past films, ultimately corralling eleven of them to appear—if 
only briefly—in the ultimate Japanese monster epic. 

For the second time, the plot revolved around hostile aliens manipygeting giant monsters to subjugate Earth, 
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but Destroy All Monsters also contained new and imaginative concepts—chief among them Monsterland. 

In Monsterland, force fields and poison gas-spewing devices keep the monsters in place, not only to harness 
their destructive tendencies but also for purposes of scientific study. Twenty-five years later, the concept would 
be echoed in Jurassic Park, but unlike its imitator, Monsterland runs smoothly until it is attacked by the Kilaaks. 

The climax, which features a contest between seven of Earth’s monsters and the space-spanning King 
Ghidorah, is a special-effects tour de force. The extended battle sequence flows with spectacular continuity, and 
is a tribute to the virtuosity of Toho’s special-effects team. The result is the most memorable and enjoyable 
monster battle ever filmed. 
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The final battle in Destroy All 
Monsters was an unprece- 
dented feat in the history of 
monster cinema. Featuring 
eight different giant crea- 
tures, the sequence required 
the coordination of explo- 
sions to match animated 
rays, manipulation of wires 
for monster tails, wings, and 
necks, and the choreogra- 
phy of six costumed actors 
and two marionettes. King 
Ghidorah alone required 
twenty-two cables, operat- 
ed by three to five behind- 
the-scenes technicians! 
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JAPANESE TITLE: 
ALL KAIJU 
DAISHINGEKI 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
ALL MONSTERS 
ATTACK 


Sena 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 20, 1969 


JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
70 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Directed by Ishiro 
Honda. Screenplay by Shinichi 
Sekizawa. Music by Kunio 
Miyauchi. Special effects by 
Eiji Tsuburaya and Ishiro 
Honda. Godzilla portrayed by 
Haruo Nakajima. Minilla 
portrayed by Little 
Man Machan. 


JAPANESE CAST: 
Tomonori Yazaki (Ichiro), Eisei 
Amamoto (Inami), Kenji 
Sahara (Ichiro’s father), 
Sachio Sakai (bank robber), 
Kazuo Suzuki (bank robber). 


UST: 
GODZILLA'S 
REVENGE 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
UPA 
U.S. RELEASE: 

U.S. regional release in 
1971 on double bill with 
ISLAND OF THE 
BURNING DAMNED 
U.S. RUNNING TIME: 

69 minutes 


U.S. CREDITS: 
Produced by Henry G. 
Saperstein. 


10. ALL MONSTERS 
ATTACK 


aka Godzilla’s Revenge 


Synopsis: 


Ichiro’s parents both work long hours. Alone in his apartment complex, with only a 
local inventor for a babysitter, Ichiro is bullied by older kids, perhaps because of his 
overactive imagination. : ; : 

In flights of fancy, Ichiro 
escapes to “Monster 
Island,” where he plays with 
Godzilla’s son, Minilla. 

By day, Ichiro lurks in the 
ruins of an abandoned fac- 
tory. But one day, he stum- § 
bles upon bank robbers who fi 
are using the deserted build- 
ing as a hideout. 

Utilizing the lessons 
taught to him by his imagi- 
native visits to Godzilla and J 
Minilla, Ichiro helps the 
police catch the bank rob- 
bers, then takes vengeance 
on the bullies who _tor- 
mented him. 

Soon his peers look on 
Ichiro with new respect, and 
his parents don’t have to 
worry about him taking care |e thee. ee 
of himself.@ me | Pl, “Sa 
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boy wouldn’t love the 
idea of interacting with 
Godzilla and his son 

Minilla? It’s a dream come true for 
any child who loves monsters! 

All Monsters Attack is an entertaining, touching, 
and offbeat entry in the series. It is a complete depar- 
ture, not only in content but in concept. 

With the monsters appearing only in the young 
protagonist’s dreams, the film seems to take place in a 
different reality from all its predecessors, leaving the 
impression that Godzilla and his kin are only movie 
creatures after all. The intent was to present Godzilla 
on screen as he was seen by the Japanese public 
already—as a hero to children and a mighty defender 
of Japan. 


Although Eiji Tsuburaya’s name was listed in the 
credits for All Monsters Attack, his poor health dictated 
a very limited involvement with the film, and he died 
shortly after its completion at the age of sixty-eight. 
Ishiro Honda returned to direct both the human and 
monster sequences. 

This gentle, family-oriented adventure is the best 
film in the series to introduce a young child to the won- 
ders of Godzilla’s universe. 


Re in Japan the year after Destroy All Monsters, All Monsters Attack turns 
Monsterland into Monster Island—a fantasy land that is the product of a 
child’s imagination. All the monster scenes in this film actually take place within 
the daydreams of a boy named Ichiro. 

Godzilla and his son, Minilla, help the boy overcome his fears and fight back 
against the bullies who’ve tormented him. 

Intended for younger fans, the film appeals to a child’s imagination. What 


The history of Monster Island, aka Monsterland, is a con- 
fusing one. In Destroy All Monsters it is depicted as a real 
place—the Ogasawara Islands—established in 1999 to 
contain all the monsters for humanity's safety. 

That island is transformed into a fantasy land in A// 
Monsters Attack (aka Godzilla’s Revenge). But in the later 
film Godzilla vs. Gigan (aka Godzilla on Monster Island), the 
island of monsters jumps back into the “reality” of the Toho 
Universe—although this time the monsters are all still liv- 
ing on “Monster Island,” and Godzilla and Anguirus are 
referred to as having “broken out.” 

In addition, Godzilla vs. Gigan takes place in 1972, 
completely ignoring the original premise that Monsterland 
was established in 1999. The follow-up to Godzilla vs. Gigan, 
Godzilla vs. Megalon, refers to “faraway Monster Island in 
the South Pacific,” suggesting that Monster Island and 
Monsterland may be two completely different locations! 


In any event, the idea of having Godzilla living on an 
island, ready to swim to the rescue as each new monstrous 
threat appeared, saved successive screenwriters from hav- 
ing to dream up original ideas for bringing Godzilla into 
each new storyline. And by the time Godzilla vs. 
Mechagodzilla (aka Godzilla vs. the Cosmic Monster) rolled 
around, Godziila simply appeared on cue. 


As 


JAPANESE TITLE: 
GOJIRA TAI 
HEDORAH 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA VS. 
HEDORAH 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
July 24, 1971 
JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
85 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Directed by 
Yoshimitsu Banno. 
Screenplay by Kaoru Mabuchi 
and Yoshimitsu Banno. Music 
by Riichiro Manabe. Special 
effects by Teruyoshi Nakano. 
Godzilla portrayed by Haruo 
Nakajima. Hedorah portrayed 
by Kengo Nakayama. 


JAPANESE CAST: 
Akira Yamauchi (Dr. Yano), 
Hiroyuki Kawase (Ken), 
Toshie Kimura (Mrs. Yano), 
Toshio Shibamoto (Yukio), 
Keiko Mari (Miki). 
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U.S. TITLE: 
GODZILLA VS. THE 
SMOG MONSTER 
U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
American International 
Pictures 
U.S. RELEASE: 

U.S. regional release 
July 1972 on double bill 
with FROGS 
U.S. RUNNING TIME: 

85 minutes 


U.S. CREDITS: 
: Produced by Samuel Z. Arkoff. 


11. GODZILLA 
VS. HEDORAH 


aka Godzilla vs. the Smog Monster 


Synopsis: 


Marine biologist Dr. Yano is intrigued when a fisherman brings him a strange salt- 
water tadpole. Then on the television news, Dr. Yano sees a gigantic version of that 
same tadpole sink a ship. 

The scientist takes his young son Ken on a diving expedition in the area where 
the creature was found. While underwater, Dr. Yano is attacked by a 
monster tadpole, as is young Ken on shore. Both are lucky enough to Survive. 

Now scarred from the attack, Dr. Yano explains to the press that the creature is 
a living mineral made from industrial waste. Each piece—or tadpole—has a life of its 
own. When combined, the creatures become a single, huge, and dangerous entity 
called Hedorah, the Smog monster. 

The Smog Monster mutates into different forms. A flying disc-shaped form 
spews poisonous acid. Another form inhales pollution from smokestacks. 

As a group of teenagers stage a Woodstock-like eco-festival on Mount Fuji, 
Hedorah attacks. The teens are saved by the timely arrival of Godzilla. 

The battle between the monsters is a draw, and the military arrives with 
weapons to use against Hedorah. The combined might of humanity and Godzilla 
finally destroys Hedorah. 

But is the threat gone forever? Or will it last as long as there is pollution?® 
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66 | nnovation” was the operative word for Godzilla vs. Hedorah (aka Godzilla vs. the Smog Monster), from the new 

style of direction to the pop-music theme song, “Save the Earth,” which opens the film. 

A totally new creative team was assembled for its production: Yoshimitsu Banno as director, composer 
Riichiro Manabe, and special-effects director Teruyoshi Nakano. 

By including teenage cast members and staging scenes in Japanese nightclubs, the film reached for a broad- 
er audience—though the central character was once again a youngster who idolizes Godzilla. Other novelties 
included sequences of cartoon animation and multiple split-screen images. 


Godzilla vs. Hedorah is most notable for revealing that Godzilla can fly by using his atomic ray as a form of 
jet propulsion. 

According to effects director Nakano, the light-hearted flying scene was meant to offset some of the grimmer 
imagery, especially the attacks of the Smog Monster—which were the first graphic scenes of monster-induced 
civilian casualties since the original film. 

Hedorah’s grim tone is attributable to the film’s stern ecological message. At the time, Japan was beginning 
to experience serious pollution problems. Banno and Nakano decided to use their Godzilla film as a warning 
against environmental degradation. 
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JAPANESE TITLE: 
CHIKYU KOGEK! 
MEIREI: GOJIRA 

TAL GAIGAN 

___ ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
EARTH DESTRUCTION 
DIRECTIVE: | 
GODZILLA AGAINST | 
| GIGAN | 
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JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
March 12, 1972 
JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
89 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki Tanaka. 
Directed by Jun Fukuda. 
Screenplay by Shinichi 
Sekizawa. Music by Akira 
Ifukube. Special effects by 
Teruyoshi Nakano. Godzilla 
portrayed by Haruo Nakajima. 
Anguirus portrayed by Yukietsu 
Omiya. King Ghidorah por- 
trayed by Kanta Ina. Gigan 
A portrayed by Kengo Nakayama. 


JAPANESE CAST: 
Hiroshi Ishikawa (Gengo 
Kotaka), Yuriko Hishimi 
(Tomoko Tomoe), Tomoko 
Umeda (Machiko Shima), 

Minoru Takashima (Shosaku 
Takasugi), Kunio Murai 
(Takeshi Shima). 


Re U.S. THEATRICAL TITLE: | q 
| GODZILLAON 
| MONSTER ISLAND | 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
Cinema Shares 


U.S. RELEASE: 
August 1977 


U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
89 minutes 


U.S. VIDEO TITLE: 
GODZILLA VS. 


12. GODZILLA 
VS. GIGAN 


aka Godzilla on Monster Island 


Synopsis: 


Gengo, a comic-book artist, lands a job at 
the World Children’s Land, an amusement 
park and museum dedicated to all the 
world’s monsters. The company headquar- 
ters is located inside Godzilla Tower, a build- 
ing that looks like a huge statue of the King 
of the Monsters. 

Kubota, the head of the World Children’s 
Land, seems strange to Gengo. That opinion 
is reinforced when he meets Machiko. Her 
brother worked at Godzilla Tower, too, until 
he disappeared without a trace. 

Machiko has stolen something from 
Kubota—a tape filled with unintelligible elec- 
tronic noise. But the tape, once played, 
alerts Godzilla and Anguirus that something 
is wrong. The two monsters break out of 
Monster Island and head for the source of 
the sound. 

Gengo and Machiko learn that Kubota is 
really an alien from Nebula M Spacehunter. Kubota and his fellow aliens—intelligent 
cockroaches—have come to conquer Earth. 

Godzilla tries to stop them, but the aliens unleash King Ghidorah and a new 
monster called Gigan on humanity. But as the monsters do battle, Gengo blows 
up Godzilla Tower and breaks the aliens’ control of Gigan and Ghidorah. Without 
guidance, Godzilla easily defeats the uncontrolled Ghidorah and Gigan van- 
quishes the aliens.® 


Anguirus, the two “speak” in distorted English voices 
in the US. version. In the Japanese version, howev- 
; er, word balloons appeared above the monsters’ 

heads, imitating the look of a comic book. 
New and elaborate high-tech mecha 
(aka weapons, vehicles, and machinery) 
appear to combat King Ghidorah and 
Gigan. Truck-mounted maser cannons, 
inspired by similar weapons used in 
Astro-Monster, fire energy bolts at the 
‘ boisterous beasts to provide plenty of 
exciting and colorful pyrotechnics. 


Te pop- 

culture theme from Godzilla vs. Hedorah continued 
in Godzilla vs. Gigan, retitled Godzilla on Monster 
Island for U.S. release. 

Director Jun Fukuda joined Teruyoshi Nakano 
for Godzilla vs. Gigan, which introduced a brand-new 
cyborg monster called Gigan and teamed it with the 
most popular of Godzilla’s foes, King Ghidorah. 
Gigan was an impressive creation, with a single red 
eye, curved claws, and a buzz saw in its chest. 

Joining Godzilla in battle was Anguirus. Mothra, 
Gorosaurus, and Kamacuras are also briefly glimpsed 
in their Monster 
Island habitat. 


While the main storyline 
repeats the “alien invasion” 
plot, this time the threat 
comes from cockroachlike 
invaders from a polluted 
planet. The production 
design is much brighter and 
more electric than previous 
Godzilla films. 

The retro-1960s “Pop 
art” look is extended to the 
monsters as well. In a scene 
between Godzilla and 
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JAPANESE TITLE: 
GOJIRA TAI 
MEGARO 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA VS. 
MEGALON 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 


March 17, 1973 
JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: a & 


83 minutes 


Produced by Tomoyuki 


Tanaka. Directed by 
Jun Fukuda. Screenplay by 
Jun Fukuda. Music by 
Riichiro Manabe. Special 
effects by Teruyoshi Nakano. 
Godzilla portrayed by Shinji 
Takagi. Gigan portrayed by 
Kengo Nakayama. Jet-Jaguar 
portrayed by Tsugitoshi 
Komada. Megalon portrayed 
by Hideo Date. 


JAPANESE CAST: 
Katsuhiko Sasaki (Goro), 
Hiroyuki Kawase (Rokuro), 
Yutaka Hayashi (Hiroshi), 
Robert Dunham 
(Seatopia leader). 


Synopsis: 


Inventor Goro, his friend Hiroshi, and Goro’s little brother 
Rokuro have invented a humanoid robot they call Jet- 
Jaguar. But agents from an underground civilization 
called Seatopia want to steal their mechanical man. 
Seatopia has been rocked by ecological disasters 
since mankind began nuclear testing. Now this 
mysterious lost civilization wants to take revenge 
on the surface world. 
The Seatopians steal Jet-Jaguar and their 
leader prays to the demon god Megalon to awaken 
and destroy mankind. With Jet-Jaguar as a guide, 
Megalon wrecks Tokyo. 
Goro uses his backup remote control unit to regain 
a control of his invention. 
He then sends Jet-Jaguar to 
bring Godzilla to defeat Megalon. 

The Seatopians, realizing they have lost control 
of Jet-Jaguar, contact the insect aliens from Nebula 
M Spacehunter (last seen in Godzilla vs. Gigan). The 
intelligent cockroaches send Gigan to help Megalon. § 

Godzilla seems over-matched—until Jet-Jaguar bey 
reveals a previously unknown power. The robot grows ff 

yi Sa to the size of Godzilla jametaes 

; and joins the battle. 
Together, Godzilla and 
Jet-Jaguar defeat 
Gigan and Megalon.® 


U.S. TITLE: 
GODZILLA VS. 
MEGALON 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
Cinema Shares 


U.S. RELEASE: 
April 1976 
U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
82 minutes 


ver the years, as Godzilla’s image transformed from atom- 

ic horror to Earth’s defender, his physical appearance 
morphed to match. The Godzilla suits became less bulky and 
more flexible as the series progressed, so the character could 
better handle the rigors of physical combat. Eventually, the 
tail was shortened and the head made larger and less menac- 
ing. The suit created for Godzilla vs. Megalon continued the 
trend. 

At the time of production, TV shows patterned after 
Ultraman—in which robotic superheroes took on ever more far-fetched monsters—were immensely popular in 


Japan, and some were even imported to the West. 
Godzilla himself made several appearances on one such 
show, a superhero series called Ryusei Ningen Zone (aka 
Zone Fighter). 

Godzilla vs. Megalon utilized this trend by including a 
new mechanical sidekick for Godzilla. Jet-Jaguar, the 
self-programming android creation of a youthful inven- 
tor, joined with the King of the Monsters to save the 
Earth. The resulting battle sequences are colorful, action- 
packed, and amusing. 


| ~~ GOJIRA TAI Q 
| MECHAGOJIRA |, 
| ENGLISH TRANSLATION: | 
¢ | GODZILLA AGAINST) 
| MECHAGODZILLA e 
Bebo nea ee 
JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
March 21, 1974 


e JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
84 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
@ Produced by Tomoyuki Tanaka. 
Directed by Jun Fukuda. 
® Screenplay by Hiroyasu Yamaura 
and Jun Fukuda, from a story by 
Shinichi Sekizawa and Masami 
Fukushima. Music by Masaru 
Sato. Special effects by Teruyoshi 
Nakano. Godzilla portrayed by 
Isao Zushi. Mechagodzilla por- 
trayed by Kazushige Mori. @ 
Anguirus and King Caesar por- 
trayed by Mamoru Kusumi. @ 


° 


JAPANESE CAST: . 9 
Masaaki Daimon (Keisuke 
Shimizu), Kazuya Aoyama’ @ 

(Masahiko Shimizu), Hiroshi 
Koizumi (Professor Wagura), 
Akihiko Hirata (Professor Miyajima), 
Reiko Tajima (Saeko Kaneshiro), 
Shin Kishida (Agent Nanbara). 


| U.S. THEATRICAL TITLE: * 
| GODZILLA VS. THE | | 
BIONIC MONSTER | 


——————————————————————————— so§ 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
_Cinema Shares 


U.S. REGIONAL RELEASE: 
April 1976 


U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
80 minutes 
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U.S. EARLY VIDEO TITLE: 
| GODZILLA VS. THE | 
_ COSMIC MONSTER | 


i 
| 
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U. s. LATER VIDEO TITLE: 0 


GODZILLA VS. 
| MECHAGODZILLA . 


14. GODZILLA VS. 
MECHAGODZILLA 


aka Godzilla vs. the Cosmic Monster 


Synopsis: 


In Okinawa, a prophetess predicts that monsters will 
soon overrun the world. The first signs of the coming 
destruction are found by Masahiko Shimizu and _ his 
brother Keisuke. When they explore a newly discovered 
cave, they find samples of a strange, unearthly metal and 
a Statue of a lionlike creature. 

Keisuke meets Saeko, an archaeologist who can 
translate the inscription on the statue. “When a black mountain appears above the 
clouds, a monster will come and iy to destroy the world,” the hieroglyphics read. 

PARE * i Saeko and Keisuke board a plane to 
deliver the statue to Professor Wagura, and 
while in the air, they see the eerie vision of 
a black mountain over the clouds. 
Meanwhile, brother Masahiko learns that 
the metal he discovered is called space 
§ titanium. 

Suddenly an earthquake strikes and 
Godzilla arrives to destroy Japan. 

Anguirus soon arrives, too, but instead 
of greeting his old friend, Godzilla attacks 
him. During the battle, Anguirus tears off a 
piece of Godzilla’s hide to reveal a patch of 
space titanium. Soon this Godzilla is con- 
fronted by another Godzilla! 

During the battle of the twin titans, the 
false Godzilla is revealed to be a robot 
called Mechagodzilla. 
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The prophetess reveals that Earth has one 
hope—King Caesar. But the monster cannot be 
revived without the lionlike statue. Unfortunately, a 
weird alien race of intelligent apes, the Simeons, is out 
to steal the statue. 

Finally, with the help of an intrepid Interpol agent, 
the prophetess is presented with the statue. With a rit- 
ual song, she awakens King Caesar, who confronts 
Mechagodzilla. Soon Godzilla arrives and rips 
Mechagodzilla’s robotic head off. Together, Godzilla 
and King Caesar have saved the world.@ 


(Sz vs. Mechagodzilla (aka Godzilla vs. the 
Cosmic Monster) was Godzilla’s twentieth- 
anniversary film. For the occasion, the filmmakers 
wanted to create a new opponent in Godzilla’s 
image—a technological terror called Mechagodzilla. 

43 With this clever inven- 
tion, the filmmakers were 


able to recapture some of 
the menace of the earlier 
series without abandoning 
Godzilla’s “Defender of the 
Earth” persona. 

The film opens with 
Mechagodzilla rampaging 
through Japan disguised as 
the real King of the 
Monsters. This allowed 
audiences to once again see 
Godzilla acting out his awesome and brutal destruction 
on camera. Sharp viewers were wise to the trick, howev- 
er, as the impostor failed to 
emit Godzilla’s trademark roar. 

The scene where Mecha- |. 
godzilla is revealed as an impos- | 
tor takes place in a blazing oil 
refinery rocked by explosions. 
As the fires spread, the robot 
monster's artificial hide melts 
away to reveal the menacing 
space titanium entity within. 

Mechagodzilla is finally 
shown to be yet another tool of 
hostile alien invaders—apelike 
creatures from a planet that is 
in the process of being sucked 
into a black hole. 
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Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla is a cut above the other 
Godzilla films of this period. The cast includes several 
familiar and respected actors who returned to join in 
the celebration—chief among them Akihiko Hirata, 
who played the tragic, doomed Dr. Serizawa in the orig- 
inal Godzulla. =a 

The inclusion | 
of a new mon- A 
ster—the mythi- & 
cal lion-god King 
Caesar—and the 
back-and-forth 
attempts between fiiaa 
aliens and earth- je 
lings to obtain the 
small statue necessary to revive the shaggy beast con- 
tribute to the fast-moving plot. Sato’s bouncy themes 
complement the fast-paced direction and bright colors to 
create a very entertaining feature. 
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JAPANESE TITLE: 
MECHAGOJIRA 
NO GYAKUSHU 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
MECHAGODZILLA’S 
COUNTERATTACK 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
March 15, 1975 
JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
83 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Directed by Ishiro 
Honda. Screenplay by Yukiko 
Takayama. Music by Akira 
lfukube. Special effects by 
Teruyoshi Nakano. Godzilla 
portrayed by Toru Kawai. 
Mechagodzilla portrayed by 
Kazunari Mori. 


JAPANESE CAST: 
Katsuhiko Sasaki (Akira 
Ichinose), Tomoko Ai (Katsura 
Mafune), Katsumasa Uchida 


(Murakoshi), Akihiko Hirata (Dr. @ 


Shinji Mafune), Goro Mutsu 
(Commander Mugal), Kenji 
Sahara (Army commander). 


U.S. THEATRICAL TITLE: 
TERROR OF 
GODZILLA 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
UPA 
U.S. REGIONAL RELEASE: 
March 1977 


U.S. THEATRICAL 
RUNNING TIME: 
89 minutes 


U.S. CREDITS: 
Produced by 
Henry G. Saperstein. A 


US VIDEO TITLE: | ® 
TERROR OF |, 
| MECHAGODZILLA 


U.S. VIDEO RUNNING TIME: 
79 minutes 


15. TERROR OF 
MECHAGODZILLA 


aka Revenge of Mechagodzilla 


Synopsis: 


A research submarine searching for 
the wreckage of Mechagodzilla is 
attacked by a strange underwater 
monster. Interpol investigates the dis- 
aster, and concludes that a discredit- 
ed scientist named Shinji Mafune may 
have discovered the underwater mon- 
ster years before. 

Interpol agent Murakoshi and biolo- 
gist Ichinose visit Mafune’s home and 


are told by the man’s daughter, Katsura, that he is dead. 

Meanwhile, the Simeons have returned. They are about to launch a new cam- 
paign to destroy Earth and have enlisted the aid of Dr. Mafune, who is not really 
dead. Mafune has taken control of the underwater monster—called Titanosaurus— 


and is helping the aliens 
reconstruct Mechagodzilla. 

Katsura calls on Ichi- 
nose and warns him not to 
go underwater in search of 
Titanosaurus. In a flashback, 
we learn that she was killed 
in a lab accident years 
before, and the aliens 
created a cyborg body for 
her mind to inhabit. 

But Katsura cannot 
help falling in love with the 


biologist, even though she is the key to controlling 
Titanosaurus. When she sends the monster to destroy 
Ichinose’s submarine, the biologist activates the sonar, 
which sends Titanosaurus fleeing. Now science has a 
weapon against the monster. 

Godzilla soon rises from the ocean and moves to 
attack Titanosaurus. Katsura is shot when she tries to 
sabotage Interpol’s sonar weapon. Her body plunges 
over a Cliff and into the sea. 

The aliens retrieve her corpse and implant the 
Mechagodzilla contro! unit inside her chest. She 
revives and launches Mechagodzilla and Titanosaurus 
to destroy Tokyo, where they battle Godzilla. 

Katsura, meanwhile, overcomes her alien programming at the cost of her life. As she lies dying, she 
releases control of the monsters. Godzilla easily defeats Mechagodzilla without alien intelligence to guide it, 
even as Interpol subdues Titanosaurus with their sonar weapon.® 


Pi with the popularity of their Mechagodzilla creation, Toho Studios decided to bring back the robot 
for a direct sequel. 

Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla and Terror of Mechagodzilla thus became the most closely tied together films 
of the original Godzilla series. Indeed, Terror begins with a submarine search for the missing head of 
Mechagodzilla, which was torn off in the previous film. 

Once again the apelike black hole aliens are back—this time joining forces with a disgraced Earth 
scientist (Dr. Mafune) in a campaign to pave over Tokyo and install a new civilization. The mad doctor 
controls a surviving dinosaur called Titanosaurus and, while agreeing to join the alien invaders, makes 
invidious comparisons between his living champion and the aliens’ less-effective robotic one. 

Dr. Mafune’s misgivings about his own betrayal of humanity, given voice by his young daughter, 
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Katsura, provide a subplot for the film. 
They are doubly ironic because the cyborg 
Katsura is no longer completely human her- 
self. That doesn’t hinder the development of 
a romance between Katsura and biologist 
Ichinose, along the lines of Nick Adams’s 
and Kumi Mizuno’s human/alien romance 
in Astro-Monster (aka Monster Zero). 

Katsura is but one of a string of strong 
and important female characters to appear 
in the Godzilla series, reaching all the way 
back to Emiko Yamane—portrayed by 
Momoko Kochi—in Godzilla. Others 
include the intrepid photographer por- 
trayed by Yuriko Hoshi in Mothra vs. 
Godzilla; the prophetess Selina Salno, 
played by Akiko Wakabayashi in 
Ghidorah, the Three-Headed Monster; and 
Daiyo of Ebirah, Horror of the Deep, played 
by Kumi Mizuno. 

Veteran director Ishiro Honda was 
recruited to direct Terror of Mechagodzilla, 
with a strong script and sober characters, 
and maestro Akira Ifukube composed a 
masterful score. 

The film contains spectacular scenes of 
city destruction, the screen erupting into 
explosive smoke and flame as Mecha- 
godzilla unleashes a torrent of rays and mis- 
siles on hapless Tokyo. Godzilla himself is 
treated with awe, and his initial appear- 
ance—looming over the city skyline in sil- 
houette—is a masterpiece of mood. 

At this time, however, television, the- 
ater closures, and movie studio competition 
had severely curtailed audience numbers 
for most B-movie genres, including science 
fiction. George Lucas’s Star Wars (1977) 
had raised audience expectations about spe- 
cial effects to new heights. 

When Godzilla waded off into 
the sunset at the end of Terror of 
Mechagodzilla, he was heading into a 
decade-long hibernation. 

Still, Godzilla had always fought his 
way back from defeat in the past, and this 
time would be no exception. 
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JAPANESE TITLE: 
GOJIRA 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 15, 1984 
JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
103 minutes 


A JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki Tanaka 
with Fumio Tanaka. Directed 


E by Koji Hashimoto. Screenplay 
aka Godzilla 1 985 by Shuichi Nagahara from a 
story by Tomoyuki Tanaka. 
Music by Reijiro Koroku. Tokyo 
Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Katsuaki Nakaya. 
Special effects by Teruyoshi 
Nakano. Godzilla portrayed by 
Kenpachiro Satsuma. 


JAPANESE CAST: 

Keiju Kobayashi (Prime 
Minister), Ken Tanaka (Goro 
Maki), Yasuko Sawaguchi 
(Naoko Okumura), Shin Takuma 
(Ken Okumura), Yosuke Natsuki 
(Professor Hayashida). 


Synopsis of the U.S. version: 


if U.S. TITLE: 
GODZILLA 1985 


U.S. DISTRIBUTOR: 
New World Pictures 
U.S. RELEASE DATE: 
August 23, 1985 
U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
91 minutes 


U.S. CREDITS: 
Produced by Anthony Randel. 
Directed by R. J. Kizer. 
Screenplay by Lisa Tomei. 


U.S. CAST: 
@ Raymond Burr (Steve Martin), 
Warren Kemmerling (General 
r) Goodhue), James Hess 
(Colonel Rascher), Travis 
Swords (Major McDonough). 
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Reporter Goro discovers a wrecked ship in 
the middle of the ocean. Except for a single 
survivor, the crew has been killed by giant 
sea lice, presumably off Godzilla. 

Back in Tokyo, the Japanese govern- 
ment imposes a news blackout. The prime 
minister suspects Godzilla has returned after FR 
a thirty-year hibernation, and he doesn’t § 
want to cause a worldwide panic. Goro’s 
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story is censored, and the 
ship’s survivor disappears 
into government custody. 

Soon Godzilla destroys 
a Russian nuclear subma- 
rine, causing Cold War ten- 
sions to escalate. In 
America, retired reporter 
Steve Martin is summoned 
to the Pentagon. He wit- 
nessed Godzilla’s original 
reign of terror and the military wants him as a consul- 
tant during the current crisis. 

Goro, meanwhile, visits the sister of the man he 
rescued at sea. She thinks her brother is still missing, 
but Goro informs her that he is alive and well. Due to 
Cold War tension, the Japanese government is forced 
to reveal that Godzilla has returned. 

Godzilla finally arrives in Japan and destroys a 
nuclear reactor. He Is interrupted by a flight of birds 
and follows them back to the sea. But soon Godzilla 
returns to Tokyo. 

The Russians, fearing Godzilla’s threat, launch a 
space-based nuclear missile at Tokyo. The Japanese 
also launch their secret anti-Godzilla weapon, the 
Super-X, a kind of flying tank. 

As the Pentagon fires a counter-missile to destroy 
the Russian nuclear bomb in the atmosphere, the 
Super-X, armed with cadmium missiles, knocks 
Godzilla down for the count. 

But as the Russian missile detonates over Japan, 
Godzilla is exposed to enough radiation to revive him 
and he destroys the Super-X. 

Fortunately, Dr. Hayashida, a scientist who lost 
his parents in Godzilla’s first attack, has devised a 
plan. Using the sound of birds as a lure, he draws 
Godzilla to the edge of volcanic Mount Mihara. As the 
volcano erupts, Godzilla plunges into the heart of the 
fiery mountain. 

The creature cannot be destroyed, but for now it 
is subdued. 


t’s appropriate that Godzilla, who rose out of the 
Pacific Ocean and into the popular culture at the 
start of the Cold War, should return in the 1980s for 
the close of that anxious era. Although three decades 
separated Godzilla’s birth and his resurrection, the 
political realities and tensions were very much the 
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same in both eras. Even so, con- 
flict between the Soviet Union 
and the United States was not 
the only impetus for Godzilla’s 
return in the 1980s. 

The real inspiration for 
reviving Godzilla actually came 
from movie audiences. In 
November 1982, Toho sponsored 

Zia ee a re-release of several of their 
giant monster films, including Gojira (Godzilla), 
Mosura (Mothra), and Radon (Rodan). Audience 
response was enthusiastic. Now a brand-new, big-bud- 
get special-effects film featuring Godzilla seemed like 
a good idea. 


After several false starts, Tomoyuki Tanaka 
pushed a new film into production. However, because 
ten years had passed since the last Godzilla movie, 
Toho’s creative staff literally had to learn how to make 
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a kawu (monster) film all over 
again. Fortunately, they were 
quick studies! 

Akihiko Hirata, who 
played Dr. Serizawa in 1954’s 
Gojira, appeared at a Tokyo 
press conference—complete 
with Dr. Serizawa’s trademark 
eye patch—to announce that 
Godzilla would be back for 
his thirtieth birthday in 
December 1984. 

Tanaka decided to try for 
a more serious approach. It 
was his wish that Godzilla’s 
return echo the tone of the 
original film. In that spirit, 
the new Godzilla film was 
made as a direct sequel to 
1954’s Gojira, and all of 
Godzilla’s other outings were 
ignored. Koji Hashimoto was 
chosen to direct, and the bud- 
get was generous. 

By early 1984, the latest 
edition of the G-suit and a 
nearly twenty-foot-tall robotic 
Godzilla had been constructed, 
and work was nearly com- 
pleted on the lavish sets. 
Eventually, a sixty-foot-long 
model of Godzilla’s foot would 
also be built. 

Actor Kenpachiro Satsuma 
was chosen to play Godziila. 


Satsuma was a veteran of suit- 
mation (portraying monsters by wearing bulky costumes), having played opposite Haruo Nakajima’s Godzilla a 
number of times. 

Unfortunately, as happened in the first film, the Godzilla suit was hard to work with, and literally wore the man. 

“T had a tough time,” Satsuma admitted in an interview for Guy Mariner Tucker’s study of Japanese fan- 
tasy films, Age of the Gods. “I felt that the costume controlled me.” 

Part of the problem was that the suit was constructed for a much larger man. Though Satsuma was a mar- 
tial artist with extensive physical training, he feared for his life, especially when he filmed the water scenes. “If I 
fell over, I could drown, I would never be able to get up with the costume on,” he said. 

This Godzilla costume weighed almost 250 pounds and was full of electronics that controlled the movement 
of the eyes and mouth. 

As per tradition, Godzilla’s “look” was revamped and updated. The central dorsal fins on Godzilla’s spine 
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were lengthened, and parallel sets of equal-length fins were placed on either side. 

The fifty-meter-tall Godzilla of the 1950s and 1960s would be dwarfed by the skyscrapers of modern Tokyo, 
so the monster’s size was increased to eighty meters. This meant that special-effects director Teruyoshi Nakano 
had to build the models on a much smaller scale. 

Akira Ifukube proved to be unavailable, so composer Reijiro Koroku was tapped to provide the music. His 
nautical-sounding score was appropriately somber, and the central theme music had an epic quality. 

Gojira opened on December 15, 1984, in Japan. The opening-day box office was astounding, and the film 
went on to become a financial success. The critical response was also favorable. 

In America, interest in the new Godzilla feature was spurred by a revival of an old film, too—in this case, 
the American debut of the original 1954 classic, Gojira, which played in select cities in the early 1980s. Ironically, 
this original, subtitled version was lavished with the kind of critical praise that the Raymond Burr version—or 
any other entry in the series—never got. But most critics may have had an ulterior motive. 

It could be said that Western film critics finally recognized the original Godzilla film as an artistic achieve- 
ment. Most were very positive about the film. At the time, however, discussion of the film seemed to be less 
focused on artistic issues than political ones. Many American reviewers took the opportunity to criticize Ronald 
Reagan's administration, and talked more about the anti-nuclear, anti-Cold War themes in the film than they 
did about the film itself! 

Roger Corman’s New World Pictures acquired the U.S. distribution rights to The Return of Godzilla. Almost 
immediately, the publicity machine was cranked up, and stories about the fiim and the changes New World was 
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planning to make for the U.S. release began to surface 
in newspapers. The New York Daily News regularly 
ran stories about the imminent return of the Big Guy, 
all of them enthusiastic. 

Corman, following the lead established by 
Godzilla, King of the Monsters, decided to re-edit the 
film and shoot additional scenes for American audi- 


ences. Corman’s casting of a bearded Raymond Burr 
to reprise his “Steve Martin” role was inspired. As in 
the first film, Burr’s presence adds authority, power, 
and dignity to the drama. 


The release in America was eagerly anticipated. 
Previews began to appear in theaters, dramatically 
touting the return of “the biggest screen legend of 
them all,’ who quit show business “at the height of 
his career.” 

The American beverage bottler Dr Pepper agreed 


to sponsor the opening of the film in the United 
States, and even hired Godzilla to do a series of clever, 
sophisticated commercials. 

Curiously, New World chose to re-edit the 
sequence where the Soviets launch a nuclear missile at 
Godzilla while the creature is in Tokyo. In the 
Japanese version, the missile is launched by accident, 
with a Soviet captain trying to stop it. In the US. ver- 
sion, it looks as if the Soviets deliberately launched 
the missile at Tokyo. 

Perhaps New World was taking its cue from the 
“Evil Empire” political rhetoric directed at the 
U.S.S.R. at that time. The political dimension of The 
Return of Godzilla is handled with intelligence, echo- 
ing future 1980s productions like The Hunt for Red 
October, with its subplot involving nuclear brinkman- 
ship. 

The military confrontation with the monster is 
equally dynamic—especially the air attack at the 
middle of the film and the battle between Godzilla 
and the newest mecha, Super-X, in the steel and glass 
canyons of Tokyo. 

Burr, as “Mr. Martin,” continually reiterates that 
Godzilla is a “natural force,” like a “tornado or earth- 
quake.” This theme would continue throughout the 
Heisei, or second series, which began with this movie. 

The Return of Godzilla is an enjoyable film, and a 
tantalizing lead-in to the epics that follow. But audi- 
ences on both sides of the Pacific would have to wait, 
because the next entry in the new series didn’t appear 
in theaters for nearly five years. 


NAME GAME 


The U.S. distributor of The Return of Godzilla (aka Godzilla 
71985) wanted to bring back actor Raymond Burr to reprise the 
role he’d played in the original American version of Godzilla. 
Times, however, had changed, and the distributor knew that 
1980s U.S. audiences were likely to associate the name “Steve 
Martin” with the American comedian who had first become well 
known in the late 1970s and early 1980s. 


Consequently, the distributor made sure that Bury’s 
character was referred to as “Mr. Martin” or “Steven,” 
but never “Steve Martin.” 


ve ict ane ysts have ee unintended symbolism to some entries in the © 
‘Godzilla series. In truth, 2, a few of Godzilla’ S many adventures have carried a 
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JAPANESE TITLE: 
GOJIRAVS. 
BIORANTE 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: | 
GODZILLA VS. | 
BIOLLANTE 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
; December 16, 1989 
a JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 


104 minutes 


¥S. BIOLLANTE IAPANESE CREDITS: 
Produced by Tomoyuki 


Tanaka. Directed by Kazuki 
Omori. Screenplay by Kazuki 
Omori, from a story by 
Shinichiro Kobayashi. 
Music by Koichi Sugiyama, 
conducted by David Howell. 
Special effects by Koichi 
Kawakita. Godzilla 
portrayed by Kenpachiro 
Satsuma, with Shigeru 
Shibazaki and Yoshitaka 
Kimura. Biollante portrayed 


Synopsis: 


In the aftermath of Tokyo’s destruction by Godzilla in 1985, a group of mercenaries 
working for a corporation called Biomajor attack a biological team recovering 


; by Masao Takegami. 
pieces of Godzilla’s flesh from the ruins. The mercenaries successfully grab a sam- y satis 
ple of Godzilla’s cells, only to be killed by a lone gunman, who takes the biological JAPANESE CAST: 
material to the Middle Eastern republic of Saradia. Kunihiko Mitamura (Kazuhito 


The dictator of Saradia has built an ultramodern lab for renegade Japanese sci- Kirishima), Yoshiko Tanaka 
entist Dr. Shiragami. The leader gives Shiragami the stolen Godzilla cells in the hope pein? iss Le 
that the scientist can develop a mutated grain that can grow in the desert. But a ter- : ri ‘aa ; ie ane , 
rorist bomb destroys the lab, killing Dr. Shiragami’s daughter, Erica. Sater wi 

Fj Shi oh fed fhe cauchrane DNA t Saegusa), Toru Minegishi 

ive years pass. Shiragami has gra ed some of his daughter’s O a rose- (Lieutenant Goro Gondo). 
bush. He hopes that her soul lives on in the plant. 
Biomajor is spying on Shiragami, and 


U.S. TITLE: 


the industrial espionage agents are in turn 
Pe ieee | GODZILLA VS. 
watched by the Saradian terrorist known as BIOLLANTE 
SSS9. mms 2 
M hile, hic Miki S dis- 

eanwhile psyct ic Miki Saegusa Is U.S. DISTRIBUTOR. 
covers that Godzilla is awake, though still HBO/Miramax 
trapped in Mount Mihara. At first He U.S. VIDEO RELEASE: 
Japanese government dismisses Miki’s September 1992 
warning, doubting her ESP abilities. Finally, U.S. RUNNING TIME: 
seismic evidence of Godzilla’s activity is dis- ad wsintes 
covered. 


The government’s response is to activate the new Super-X2 and start a biolog- 
ical weapon research project to deal with Godzilla. The government possesses 
Godzilla cells in abundance, so Shiragami joins them. But he secretly uses the cells 
to further mutate the rosebush with Erica’s genes. 

Biomajor spies break into Shiragami’s lab and are attacked by the mutated 
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plant, which soon grows to tremendous size in the middle of Lake Ashino. 
Unable to grab the Godzilla cells, Biomajor plants bombs on Mount Mihara and threatens to detonate them— 


which will release Godzilla from his prison. 


A trade is attempted, but SSS9 thwarts both sides. Biomajor doesn’t get the cells, and the bombs go off. 


Godzilla goes on the rampage again. 


The Super-X2 goes into action, but cannot withstand Godzilla’s fiery breath. The creature in the lake, now 
called Biollante after a Norse legend, attracts Godzilla, and they do battle. 
Biollante is seemingly defeated, and Godzilla heads for Osaka. Shiragami infects Godzilla with a new 


weapon, anti-nuclear bacteria, but it fails to 
work. Biollante “pollen” falls from space, 
and the creature returns in a dangerous 
new form. 

Godzilla is defeated by a combination 
of Biollante’s actions and the bacteria. As 
Godzilla staggers toward the ocean, 
Biollante once again dissolves into 
spores and floats into space, where it re- 
forms into a beautiful rosebud in orbit 
above the Earth. 

SSS9 returns to kill Dr. Shiragami, 
but is killed himself. Godzilla suddenly 
revives and lumbers off to sea, still a 
threat to mankind.@ 


G5 odzilla vs. Biollante, the second film of the modern Heisei series and the seventeenth film overall, was the 
direct result of an open story contest sponsored by Tomoyuki Tanaka and Toho Studios. It was a clever 
way to broaden the scope of future films and generate media and fan interest. Tanaka also believed that Godzilla 
needed an enemy to battle, preferably a completely new and original one. 


Over 5,000 entries were received—many from outside Japan—as word of the contest spread. In 1986, the 


winner was selected. The winning treatment was written by a dentist and part-time screenwriter named 


Shinichiro Kobayashi. 

The film would not go before the cameras for another 
three years. When it was finally filmed in 1989, the final 
screenplay for Godzilla vs. Biollante was written by the direc- 
tor, Kazuki Omori, from Kobayashi’s treatment. 

Biollante is a very different Godzilla film, perhaps the 
most poetic of the series. And Biollante is a very different 
foe for Godzilla. 

The action begins mere hours after the events of the 
previous film, among the ruins of Tokyo. But the drama 
soon ranges from the mythical Arabian country of 
Saradia to the laboratories of a sinister American phar- 
maceutical company to the classrooms of the Japan 
Psionic Center—where scientists study children who pos- 
sess extrasensory powers. 

One of the clairvoyants soon takes center stage. 
Seventeen-year-old Miki Saegusa—played by Megumi 
Odaka—would become a central character in future 
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Godzilla films, returning next in Godzilla vs. King Ghidorah. 

The music, composed by Koichi Sugiyama and David Howell, has solid themes for Godzilla and the Super- 
X2. 

Other highlights in this film are a well-staged sea battle between Godzilla and a fleet of Japanese war- 
ships, and a tank battle that takes place in a heavy rainstorm. 

One reason for the popularity of Godzilla vs. Biollante was Godzilla’s sleek new look. Once again, Kenpachiro 
Satsuma played Godzilla, but this time the suit was redesigned to fit better. Godzilla was also provided with a 
second row of teeth, right behind the first set, which lent him a sinister, dangerous air of animalistic power. The 
head was smaller and the eyes darker and hooded, which gave the monster a savage, feral look. 

For many, this Godzilla is the best design of them all, and Toho would not stray far from this look until their 


very last Godzilla film. One year after its release in Japan, Godzilla vs. Biollante came to America—via video and cable 
television. 
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JAPANESE TITLE: 
GOJIRA 
VS. 
KINGU GIDORA 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA 
VS. 
KING GHIDORAH 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 14,.1991 


. JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
103 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Executive Producer: Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Produced by Shogo 
Tomiyama. Directed by Kazuki 
Omori. Screenplay by Kazuki 
Omori. Music by Akira 
lfukube. Special effects by 
Koichi Kawakita. Godzilla por- 
trayed by Kenpachiro 
Satsuma. Godzillasaurus por- 
trayed by Wataru Fukuda. 
King Ghidorah portrayed by 
Ryu Hurricane. 


JAPANESE CAST: 

Anna Nakagawa (Emmy), 
Megumi Odaka (Miki 
Saegusa), Kenji Sahara 
(Director General of the 
Defense Army), Isao Toyohara 
(Terasawa), Katsuhiko Sasaki 
(Professor Mazaki). 


NoT RELEASED 1" THE U. S. 


18. GODZILLA YS. 
KING GHIDORAR 


Synopsis: 


Terasawa, an author of books on psychic phenomena, thinks he’s discovered the 
real origin of Godzilla. During World War II, a group of Japanese soldiers stationed 
on Lagos Island were protected from harm by a giant dinosaur called a 
Godzillasaurus. The soldiers left near the end of the war, and the island was 
destroyed by a hydrogen bomb test in 1954—just months before Godzilla first 
attacked Tokyo. 

Shindo, the commander of the 
troops on Lagos, is now a power- 
ful businessman who denies any 
knowledge of the dinosaur. 

Meanwhile, a UFO lands on 
Mount Fuji. When the army investi- 
gates, they are greeted by holo- 
graphic projections of the UFO 
crew, which consists of an 
android, two Caucasian males— 
Wilson and Gurenchiko—and a 
Japanese woman named Emmy. é tig 

The visitors, called the Futurians, Saath that iney come sane the year 2204, a 
time long after Godzilla has destroyed Japan completely. The Futurians explain that 
they can go back to the 1940s and teleport Godzillasaurus to another island—there- 
by avoiding the creation of the mutant monster Godzilla. As proof of their story, they 
show the Japanese government a time-worn copy of Terasatya’s Godzilla book, 
which the author hasn’t even written yet! 

Terasawa, psychic Miki Saegusa, and Professor Mazaki board the time machine 
and travel back to Lagos, where they witness the U.S. invasion in 1944. The 
Americans are repulsed by the Godzillasaurus, which is gravely wounded. 
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All titles listed are Toho’s orice movie titles. ne 


GODZILLA POSTERS. 


e dates listed are for original Japanese theatrical debuts. © 
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THE GRE AT SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE! 
TRAPPED IN TIME, GODZILLA RUNS WILD THROUGHOUT HISTORY! 
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5) ee Godzilla: Kin, 
Dx pee } : King of the Monsters Special 

germs ne ; : (August 1987, b/w) 
Godzilla 
(six issues, May 1988 to January 1989, b/w, 
English translation of Japanese manga, also 
available as a trade paperback) 
Godzilla Portfolio #1 
(1988, b/w, ten plates by various artists) 
Godzilla Portfolio #2 
(1989, b/w, ten more plates by different 
artists) 
Godzilla Color Special 
(August 1992, color, reprinted in Art Adams’ 
Creature Features trade paperback) 
Godzilla vs. Hero Zero 
(July 1995, color) 
Godzilla vs. Barkley 
(December 1993, color) 
Godzilla, King of the Monsters 
(17 issues, May 1995 to September 1996, 
color) 
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“Godzilla: Blast from the Past 
in Dark Horse Comics #10 and #11 (June-July 
1993, color, reprinted with added material in 
Godzilla, King of the Monsters #0) 


“Godzilla’s Day” 
in Dark Horse Presents #106 (February 1996, 
b/w) 


“Godzilla: The Origiis.ef the Species” 
in A Decade of Dark Horse #4 (October 1996, 2 
color) 


(Note: All of Dark her inci Godzilla faci: f 
rial, with the exception of Godzilla vs. Barkley, —~ 

_ is reprinted in two black-and-white trade = 
paperbacks, Godzilla: Age of Monsters and = = 
= ~ a Godzilla; Past Present, and Future, availab ne 

Interior art from Bob Eggleton’ s Godzilla vs. a Terror from Space early 1998.) 
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| RANDOM HOUSE GODZILLA BOOK PROGRAM 


YOUNG ADULT NOVELS, FOR READERS 13 AND UP: 

® Godzilla Returns by Marc Cerasini, published November 1996 
* Godzilla 2000 by Marc Cerasini, published November 1997 
Paee »Godzilla at World’s End by Marc Cerasini, published April 1998 


aes Godzilla vs. the Robot Monsters by Marc Cerasini, July 1998 


~ © Godzilla and the Lost Continent by Marc Cerasini, November 1998 


JUVENILE NOVELS, FOR READERS 8-12: 

® Godzilla: King of the Monsters by Scott Ciencin, published November 1996 
® Godzilla Invades America by Scott Ciencin, published November 1997 

® Godzilla: Journey to Monster Island by Scott Ciencin, published April 1998 
® Godzilla vs. the Space Monster by Scott Ciencin, published April 1998 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS: 

© Godzilla on Monster Island, illustrated by Tom Morgan and Paul Mounts, 
published November 1996 

© Godzilla vs. Gigan and the Smog Monster, illustrated by Motown Animation, 
published November 1996 

© Who's Afraid of Godzilla? illustrated by Bob Eggleton, published April 
1998 


© Godzilla Likes to Roar!, illustrated by Bob Eggleton, published April 1998 


SPECIAL TITLES: 

® Godzilla Saves America: A Monster Showdown in 3-D!, illustrated by Tom 
Morgan and Paul Mounts, published November 1996 

® The Official Godzilla Compendium, published May 1998 


GODZILLA 


SAVES AMERICA 
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Cover and interior art from Godzilla Saves America: A Monster Showdown in 3-D!, illustrated by Tom Morgan and Paul Mounts. 
(The art becomes three-dimensional when viewed through the special “Godzilla Glasses” included.) 


Covers of two children’s picture books. Both titles illustrated by Bob Eggleton. 
Interior art from Godzilla Likes to Roar! 


_ Godzilla vs. Biollante (1989) 
, Featuring Biollante 


Godzilla vs. King Ghidorah (1991) 
Featuring King Ghidorah and Mecha-King Ghidorah 


Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla II (1993) 
Featuring Mechagodzilla, Rodan, and Fire Rodan 


Godzilla vs. SpaceGodzilla 
(1994) 
Featuring SpaceGodzilla, 
LittleGodzilla, and Moguera 


Godzilla vs. Destofoyah (1995) 
Featuring Destoroyah 


After the Japanese troops leave—led by a young Shindo— 
the Futurians teleport the dinosaur far from Lagos, then return to 
the present. But the Futurians had taken along three strange, 
golden birdlike creatures called Dorats, which they released on 
Lagos before departing for 1992. 

When the time travelers return, they learn that Godzilla has 
vanished. It’s as if he never existed. But a new menace has 
appeared, a three-headed monster called King Ghidorah. It 
looks suspiciously as if the tiny Dorats have mutated into a sin- 
gle, gigantic creature. 

Emmy discovers that her fellow time traveler Wilson controls 
Ghidorah from the time ship. She secretly reprograms the ship’s android to help her and warns Terasawa of the 
Futurians’ plan. The time travelers issue an ultimatum, but Japan refuses to surrender. 

Shindo, meanwhile, believes that Godzilla can be re-created. He has built a nuclear submarine that can be 
used for that very purpose. But on its first mission, the sub is destroyed—by an even bigger and meaner version 
of Godzilla. 

Terasawa learns that a Russian nuclear sub sank in that same region, probably giving off enough radiation to 
create Godzilla anew. 

Godzilla comes to Japan and meee short work of 
Ghidorah, blowing off its central head. Then Godzilla turns on 
the Futurians, destroying their time ship. 

Emmy escapes to the future in a time shuttle, where she 
retrieves the body of Ghidorah and creates the cyborg Mecha-— 
King Ghidorah. She returns to 1992 just in time to battle 
Godzilla in the heart of Tokyo. 

Emmy carries Godzilla off and drops the monster and 
Mecha-King Ghidorah into the deepest part of the ocean. 
Then she emerges from the water in a time shuttle. Before 
departing for the future, Emmy informs Terasawa that she is a 
descendant of his.® 


his entry turned out to be one of the most exciting films of the Heisei series. When it debuted at the 1991 Tokyo 

International Film Festival, it was greeted enthusiastically, and it fared well at the box office, too. 
Writer-director Kazuki Omori returned to helm King Ghidorah. Special effects were handled by Koichi 
caES , Kawakita, who did a truly spectacular job. 

Akira Ifukube returned to score King 
Ghidorah, and his themes for each mon- 
ster were moving and powerful. Three of 
the next four Godzilla films would be 
scored by this musical master. 

The return of King Ghidorah helped 
make this film a success. The monster, in 
both its natural and mechanical forms, is 
impressive. King Ghidorah’s middle head, 
which was destroyed by Godzilla in the 
first battle, is replaced with a robotic one. 
The wings are also replaced—by huge, 
golden-hued solar panels. 
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Mecha-King Ghidorah even sports a silvery metal chest plate filled with high-tech weaponry. In an interest- 
ing touch, the cyborg is controlled by Emmy from a cockpit in front of the middle head. 

The funniest line 
in the film occurs dur- 
ing the 1944 sequence. 
As the time machine 
flies over the U.S. Navy 
fleet waiting to invade 
Lagos, two American 
naval officers spot the 
glowing, supersonic 
object in the night sky. 

“Should we report 
it?” one officer asks. 

“Let’s just keep 
it our secret,” replies 
his commander. “You 
can tell your son about 
it when he’s_ born, 
Major Spielberg!” 


Surprisingly, Godzilla vs. King Ghidorah becam 
of the most controversial Godzilla movies 

Shortly after the film’s release in Japan 
news channel in America ran a lengthy ston 
the film’s perceived anti-American senti 
Scenes of U.S. soldiers being killed by) 
Godzillasaurus were shown on the network, anc 
the plot featuring evil Westerners from the ~ 
was debated. Director Omori, however, defe 
his artistic decision on camera, arguing that the 
was not in fact meant to be anti-American. 

Economic tension between East and Wes 
high at this time, and the negative publicity was \ 
much a sign of the times. 
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19. GODZILLA 
VS. MOTHRA 


Synopsis: 


A meteor strikes the ocean, awakening Godzilla and creating a storm that uncov- 
ers a giant egg on Infant Island. 

In Thailand, a Japanese adventurer named Takuya is arrested for raiding an 
ancient temple. His ex-wife Masako visits him in jail, bringing Andoh, a representa- 
tive of the Marutomo Corporation. The company offers to get Takuya out of jail if he 
agrees to lead an expedition to Infant Island. 

When Masako, Takuya, and Andoh arrive on Infant Island, they discover the egg 
and two tiny twin women called the Cosmos. The Cosmos explain that they come 
from an ancient civilization that created two monsters, Mothra and Battra. Mothra 


JAPANESE TITLE: 
GOJIRA VS. 
MOSURA 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA VS. 

- MOTHRA 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 12, 1992 


JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
102 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Executive Producer: Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Produced by Shogo 
Tomiyama. Directed by Takao 
Okawara. Screenplay by 
Kazuki Omori. Music by Akira 
lfukube. Special effects by 
Koichi Kawakita. Godzilla por- 
trayed by Kenpachiro 
Satsuma. Battra portrayed by 
Ryu Hurricane. 


JAPANESE CAST: 
Tetsuya Bessho (Takuya 
Fujito), Megumi Odaka (Miki 
Saegusa), Satomi Kobayashi 
(Masako Tezuka), Akira 
Takarada (Joji Minamino), 
Keiko Imamura and Sayaka 
Osawa (the Cosmos). 


NOT RELEASED IN THE U.S. 


defeated Battra eons ago, but not before the creature destroyed their civilization. 

Suddenly, Godzilla returns. He destroys everything in his path, including the ship carrying Mothra’s egg. But 
as Godzilla attacks the egg, Battra arrives. The Mothra egg hatches, and a third creature joins the battle. In the 
end, an underwater volcanic eruption engulfs Battra and Godzilla. 


for Japan to retrieve the twins and causes great destruction. 
Takuya steals the Cosmos back, and his ex-wife and young daughter reunite the twins with Mothra. But the 


] 
Andoh, who fears his company will punish him for losing Mothra’s egg, steals the Cosmos. But Mothra heads 
military attacks, and Mothra wraps herself in a cocoon to transform into her final form. 

t 
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Godzilla returns, and Mothra hatches into a beautiful flying creature. Battra, too, transforms into a flying 
insect, and the two battle anew. 


But when Godzilla attacks, Battra and Mothra unite to defeat him. In the end, Godzilla is sent to the depths 
of the ocean, but only after he kills Battra. Now Mothra must leave Earth to fulfill Battra’s destiny.® 


e odzilla vs. Mothra was the most popular entry of the Heisei series (the later films), marking a return to the 
mythical and poetic—as it should be with any plot involving Mothra and her fairy priestesses. 

This time out, Kazuki Omori was replaced as director on Godzilla vs. Mothra by Takao Okawara. Okawara 
would go on to direct three of the next four Godzilla films. But Omori wasn’t gone—he provided the screenplay 
for this outing. 
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Mothra, who was born as a larval “worm” before entering its cocoon and changing to its adult, winged stage, 
was upgraded with new powers. The new Mothra had the ability to fire energy beams from its antennae and to 
sprinkle golden dust from its wings, dust that had the power to neutralize Godzilla’s atomic rays. 

Not satisfied with merely re-introducing an old monster, Tomoyuki Tanaka insisted on a totally new foe as 
well. So Battra, a kind of giant insect anti-Mothra, was created. 

Continuing the theme of metamorphosing monsters, Battra went through a larval stage to emerge as a black, 
glowing demon with batlike segmented wings and a bad attitude. 

The special effects by Koichi Kawakita and the wonderful Ifukube score punctuate the drama of Mothra’s 
return. Due to the popularity of Godzilla vs. Mothra, Mothra would go on to make two new solo features in 1996 
and 1997. And because this Godzilla film was the most profitable of the Heisei series, plans were immediately 
made to film the most elaborate—and many viewers say the very best—Godzilla film of them all. 
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"JAPANESE TITLE: 
GOJIRA VS. 
MECHAGOJIRA 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA VS. 

4) MECHAGODZILLA 
JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 11, 1993 


JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
107 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: — 
Executive Producer: Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Produced by Shogo 
Tomiyama. Directed by Takao 
Okawara. Screenplay by 
Wataru Mimura. Music by 
Akira Ifukube. Special effects 


by Koichi Kawakita. Godzilla ~ 


portrayed by Kenpachiro 
Satsuma. BabyGodzilla por- 
trayed by Ryu Hurricane. 
Mechagodzilla portrayed by 
Wataru Fukuda. 


JAPANESE CAST: 
Masahiro Takashima (Kazuma 
Aoki), Megumi Odaka (Miki 
Saegusa), Ryoko Sano (Azusa 
Gojo), Yusuke Kawazu 
(Professor Omae), Tadao 
Takashima (Chief Hosono), 
Kenji Sahara (Director 
Segawa), Akira Nakao 
(G-Force Commander). 


NOT RELEASED IN THE U.S. | 


20. GODZILLA YS. 
po 


aka Godzilla vs. Super-Mechagodzilla 


_ Synopsis: 


In 1992, an international organization is 
formed. The United Nations Godzilla 
Countermeasures Center (UNGCC) is 
created to battle Godzilla or any other 
monster that threatens mankind. The 
organization’s first feat is to retrieve 
the remains of Mecha-King Ghidorah 
! and use the technology to create two 
super-weapons. 

The first weapon, a flying machine 
J called Garuda, is considered a failure. 
’ But the second, Mechagodzilla, is the 
crowning achievement of the program. 
One of the technicians, Aoki, still believes in 

the Garuda. To his distress, Aoki is transferred to UNGCC 

and joins the crew of Mechagodzilla. 

Meanwhile, on remote Adonoa Island, Professor Omae discovers the fos- 
silized eggs of a huge dinosaur, as well as a preserved egg that seems alive. The 
living egg is guarded by a flying monster called Rodan. As the science team grabs 
the egg, Godzilla arrives and battles Rodan [ii "a 
to the death. 

Back in Japan, a scientist named Azusa 
is assigned to watch the egg. She soon 
learns that the egg reacts to her presence. 
Aoki visits the lab and steals a sample of the 
prehistoric ferns found near the egg. He 
gives the plant to Miki Saegusa, who studies 


it with the psychic schoolchildren she trains. Miki and the children come up with a tape of psychic “music” that 
they play for the egg. The egg immediately hatches, but instead of a tiny Rodan, a BabyGodzilla emerges. The 
music also seems to revive Rodan, who transforms into the larger and more powerful Fire Rodan and flies toward 


Japan. 


Just then, Godzilla himself returns, heading for Kyoto. Mechagodzilla is sent to attack, but Godzilla takes the 


robot out. The army attacks next, but is ineffective. 
BabyGodzilla begins to call for its parent. 

Aoki corners the head of the project, Dr. Asimov, 
and suggests that Mechagodzillas power can be 
doubled if they attach the Garuda to its back. The sci- 
entist agrees, and they create Super Mechagodilla. 

A plan to lure Godzilla with BabyGodzilla is devel- 
oped. Miki is disgusted, but agrees to go along with 
the scheme. Fire Rodan arrives and tries to wrest 
BabyGodzilla from the humans. But Super 
Mechagodzilla attacks, and Fire Rodan is killed. 

When Godzilla appears, the plan to kill him is 
implemented. A G-Crusher weapon destroys 
Godzilla’s secondary brain, in his spine. Godzilla 
cries out and collapses, but Fire Rodan, in a last act 
of self-sacrifice, transfers its life energy to Godzilla. 
Now revived, Godzilla quickly destroys Mecha- 
godzilla and joins BabyGodilla. 

The two creatures escape into Tokyo Bay. Man- 
kind’s weapons were no match for nature’s fury.® 


e odzilla vs. Mechagodzilla II was conceived as a big, 
epic story, featuring more creatures than any film 
in the Heisei series. No fewer than five monsters appear 
in the film—Godzilla, BabyGodzilla, Rodan, 
Mechagodzilla, and the shattered remains of Mecha- 


King Ghidorah. Three of them are classic Toho kaiu 
(monsters). The fourth is a revival of sorts, but this 
time BabyGodzilla is more than a mere Minilla clone. 
In fact, the infant creature is central to the action. 

Despite the horde of monsters and a large cast of 
characters, the script by Wataru 
Mimura is elegant in its simplic- 
ity, and Takao Okawara’s direc- 
tion is superb; he wrings every 
bit of drama out of each scene. 
The special effects by Koichi 
Kawakita are the very best of 
the second cycle of films. 

The model work is excellent, 
and the four 
structed—a hand puppet of 
Rodan’s head and shoulders for 
fighting sequences, a Godzilla 
half-suit for scenes shot in the 
water (used in the previous 


props con- 
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film), a robot Godzilla head for complex facial 
expressions, and a brand-new Godzilla costume—were 
integrated flawlessly. 

Godzilla’s “look” was tweaked again. He was 
given golden-hued eyes and a smaller head. As in the 
previous film, the head on the Godzilla suit could tilt 
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up and down. 

Kenpachiro Satsuma, as Godzilla, delivers his finest 
performance. Through body language, the actor con- 
veyed Godzilla’s reactions and emotions effectively, 
assisted by the new suit’s added expressiveness. As 
Godzilla rears back, snaps his jaws, fights the recoil of his 
own radioactive blasts, and smashes buildings, viewers 
get a real sense of the monster’s power and animal fury. 
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Akira Ifukube provided one of the finest, richest 
musical scores of his career. He composed separate 
themes for each monster, and even beautiful pieces of 
music for the summoning of Rodan and the birth of 
BabyGodzilla. Ifukube would only return for one more ; 

= OPP sree: 
outing as composer of a Godzilla score—in the very last Ses et ee 
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film of the Japanese series. 

The film opened in Japanese theaters in December 
1993 to spectacular box-office returns. Ultimately, Godzilla 
vs. Mechagodzilla II would become one of the top-grossing 


films of the Hevse series. 
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21. GODZILLA VS. 
SPACEGODZILLA 


The UNGCC has developed 
a brand-new weapon, the 
Mobile Operation Godzilla 
Universal Expert Robot Aero- 
type, or MOGUERA. This 
weapon can split into seg- 
ments, burrow underground, 
and fly into deep space. 
MOGUERA is operated by 
members of G-Force, the 
military arm of the UNGCC. 

But Dr. Okubo and Dr. 
Gondo have begun work on 
a competing project. They 
hope to implant a psychic 
receiver in Godzilla’s brain 


and control the monster’s every move. Miki Saegusa, now Director of G-Force’s 


Synopsis: 


Psychic Center, is opposed to their project. 
But G-Force sends Lieutenants Sato and Shinjo to Birth Island, where Godzilla 
and LittleGodzilla now live. (LittleGodzilla is the slightly older BabyGodzilla from 


the previous film.) These two soldiers are 
equipped with the first stage of the plan—the 
psychic receiver and a huge injection gun to 
fire it into Godzilla’s brain stem. 

On the island, the soldiers meet their com- 
mander, Major Yuki, who is conducting a per- 
sonal war against Godzilla. 


JAPANESE TITLE: ! 


GOJIRA VS. 
SUPEESUGOJIRA 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA VS. 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 10, 1994 
JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
108 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Executive Producer: Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Produced by Shogo 
Tomiyama. Directed by 
Kensho Yamashita. 
Screenplay by Hiroshi 
Kashiwabara. Music by 
Takayuki Hattori. Special 
effects by Koichi Kawakita. 
Godzilla portrayed by 
Kenpachiro Satsuma. 
SpaceGodzilla portrayed by 
Ryo Hariya. LittleGodzilla por- 
trayed by Little Frankie. 
MOGUERA portrayed by 
Wataru Fukuda. 


JAPANESE CAST: 
Megumi Odaka (Miki 
Saegusa), Jun Hashizume 
(Koji Shinjo), Zenkichi 
Yoneyama (Kiyoshi Sato), 
Akira Emoto (Akira Yuki), 
Kenji Sahara (Director 
Segawa), Koichi Ueda (G- 
Force Commander), Keiko 
Imanura and Sayaka Osawa 
(the Cosmos). 


_ NOT RELEASED IN THE U.S. 


When Godzilla arrives, Sato and Shinjo prepare to fire the receiver into the monster’s body. They are success- 
ful, and Miki finds she can control Godzilla with her mind. Meanwhile, a monster is discovered heading for Earth from 
deep space. MOGUERA is sent to do battle, but quickly retreats in the face of the power of SpaceGodzilla. 

When SpaceGodzilla arrives on Earth, it heads for Birth Island, where it entraps LittleGodzilla in a crystal 
prison and defeats Godzilla. Meanwhile, Dr. Okubo is revealed to be a criminal. He helps a mercenary team take 
>ontrol of Birth Island, Miki, and the psychic technology. He plans to control Godzilla and sell the monster's might 
to the highest bidder. 


5 odzilla vs. SpaceGodzilla introduced a new foe for Godzilla, a 
huge, blue-tinted, more powerful version of himself, created 
by cells from Biollante that had been sucked through a black hole 
in space and mutated into the creature called SpaceGodzilla. 
Added to the mix is a new creation by the UNGCC called 
MOGUERA. The original Moguera was a space robot in the film 
The Mysterians (1957). The new MOGUERA bears almost no 
resemblance to the original. The two robots share only a pointed 


snout and the name. 


Behind the cameras, special-effects director Kawakita 
returned from the previous entry. The script was written by 


Yuki arrives and saves Miki. SpaceGodzilla 
quickly vaporizes Dr. Okubo and the mind-control 
technology. 

SpaceGodilla is destroying everything in its path. 
Yuki returns to Japan and takes charge of MOGUERA. 
He is sent to confront SpaceGodzilla in Fukuoka. 
Instead, he disobeys orders and heads for Godzilla. 
Sato takes control of MOGUERA and does battle with 
SpaceGodilla. 

Godzilla arrives too, and a three-way struggle 
ensues. In the end, MOGUERA and Godzilla unite to 
defeat SpaceGodzilla and free LittleGodzilla. Yuki gives 
up his obsession with killing Godzilla and is embraced 
by Gondo, who confesses her love for him.® 


Hiroshi Kashiwabara; the contemporary, James Bond-esque score 
was composed by Takayuki Hattori; and the director’s chair was given to Kensho Yamashita. 
LittleGodzilla, a bigger and cuter version of BabyGodzilla, also returns. So does Mothra, in the form of tiny 


glowing butterflies called Fairy Mothra. 


SpaceGodzilla has some excellent sequences, including the destruction of Fukuoka Tower and the final bat- 
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tle between the space-born monster and his 
home-grown counterpart. 

Godzilla vs. SpaceGodzilla opened on God- 
zilla’s fortieth birthday to packed houses. Within 
months, rumors began to spread that Toho was 
planning something very special for their twenty- 
second entry in the Godzilla series. 

As it turned out, the rumors were correct. 
Toho was planning something special. 

They were planning Godzilla’s demise! 
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22. GODZILLA VS. 
DESTOROYAH 


aka Godzilla vs. Destroyer 


Synopsis: 


A glowing, burn- 
ing Godzilla 
attacks Hong 
Kong, madly destroying everything in his 
path. 

In Japan, psychic Miki Saegusa is joined 
by another gifted psychic named Meru. 
Together they discover that Birth Island, the home of Godzilla and Godzilla Junior (an 
older version of LittleGodzilla from the previous film), has been destroyed. Godzilla 
is decimating Hong Kong, but the younger creature is presumed to be dead. 

College student Kenichi Yamane—the adopted grandson of Dr. Yamane, the 
paleontologist in Goazilla (aka Godzilla, King of the Monsters)—has concluded that 
Godzilla’s atomic heart has malfunctioned and the monster will soon melt down with 
catastrophic results. 

Meanwhile in the Ariake district of Tokyo, an area created by land-filling sections 
of Tokyo Bay, construction of a tunnel has been interrupted by strange events. An 
analysis of the soil reveals no trace of oxygen because, it is learned, this is where 
the original Godzilla died from the Oxygen Destroyer’s deadly effects in 1954. 

More deadly consequences of the Oxygen Destroyer’s use are revealed when 
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JAPANESE TITLE: 
GOJIRA VS. 
DESUTOROIA 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION: 
GODZILLA VS. 
DESTROYER 


JAPANESE RELEASE DATE: 
December 9, 1995 
JAPANESE RUNNING TIME: 
103 minutes 


JAPANESE CREDITS: 
Executive Producer: Tomoyuki 
Tanaka. Produced by Shogo 
Tomiyama. Directed by Takao 
Okawara. Screenplay by 
Kazuki Omori. Music by Akira 
lfukube. Special effects by 
Koichi Kawakita. Godzilla por- 
trayed by Kenpachiro 
Satsuma. Godzilla Junior por- 
trayed by Ryu Hurricane. 
Destoroyah portrayed by Ryo 
Hariya and Eichi Yanagida. 


~ JAPANESE CAST: 
Megumi Odaka (Miki 
Saegusa), Momoko Kochi 
(Emiko Yamane), Yasufumi 
Hayashi (Kenichi Yamane), 
Yoko Ishino (Yukari 
Yamane), Takuro Tatsumi 
(Kensaku ljuin), Ronald Hea 
(Professor Marvin). 


NOT RELEASED IN THE U.S. 


microscopic creatures destroy all sea life in a pub- 
lic aquarium. These mutations are the direct result 
of Dr. Serizawa’s invention. 

Godzilla suddenly appears off the coast of 
Okinawa. Super-X Ill is launched against him as 
monitoring of Godzilla’s vital signs indicate he con- 
tinues to approach meltdown. Using the Super-xX IIl’s 
freezing ray, the crew manages to slow Godzilla’s 
metabolism, but it is only a temporary measure. 

= is aahecmaiaics Near the construction site, the military arrives 
just in time to do battle with a swarm of six-legged Destoroyah crustaceans. Casualties are heavy and the crea- 
tures all merge into a single being—a towering, winged monster. 

Suddenly, Godzilla Junior reappears. The radioactive destruction of its island has mutated the creature into 
a much larger monster, more resembling his “father.” Miki is urged to telepathically guide Junior to Tokyo to bat- 
tle Destoroyah. 

The battle is quick, and Godzilla Junior seems to strike a decisive blow. But, as Godzilla meets up with his son 
at Haneda Airport, Destoroyah rises in its final form—a 120-meter-tall biped. When it attacks, Godzilla Junior is killed. 

Enraged, Godzilla attacks Destoroyah and uses a final, deadly blast of radiation to obliterate Destoroyah. 
Then Godzilla approaches Junior and tries to breathe radioactive life into the little creature, to no avail. 

Suddenly, Destoroyah rises from the ashes for one final assault. Godzilla, despite his weakened condition, 
fights on. But it is the Super-xX Ill that deals Destoroyah the death blow. 

It is too late to save Godzilla, who disintegrates. High levels of radiation hover over the scene in a smoky mist. 
But, as the scientists watch, the radiation levels begin to plunge. The mist clears and a familiar roar is heard. 

Godzilla Junior, absorbing the radiation from his father’s body, has revived and mutated into his final form. 

Godzilla is reborn!® 


Fe the final film of the Japanese Godzilla series, Godzilla vs. Destoroyah, Tomoyuki Tanaka gathered his most 
successful creative team together one last time. 

A fine script was provided by Kazuki Omori; Koichi Kawakita created the sprawling special effects. Takao 
Okawara—a worthy successor to Ishiro Honda and director of the finest entry in the later series of Godzilla films (aka 
Heisei series), Godzilla vs. M: Teen I I]—was tapped to direct. 

Best of all, 
Akira _Ifukube 
agreed to com- 
pose the music for 
Godzilla’s final 
bow. His pound- 
ing, ominous, tra- 
gic score dramati- 
cally accented the 
action of the film. 

Tomoyuki 
Tanaka even 
brought back a 
surviving mem- 
ber of the cast of 
the original Go- 
yira—Momoko 
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Kochi, who reprised her role as Emiko Yamane from 
the original 1954 Gojira—to provide a dramatic link 
between the past and present. 

Godzilla’s look was dramatically altered for this 
film, and Kenpachiro Satsuma’s performance echoed 
that change. In Destoroyah, 
Godzilla’s atomic heart is 
melting down. The crea- 
ture literally glows, with 
fiery red veins across his 
chest and down his legs. 
The eyes glow, too, and the 
bony dorsal spines are 
crimson this time out. 
With every movement, 
Godzilla seems to be mad- 
dened by pain as hot steam 
pours out of his body. 

The menace in this 
new film, another meta- 
morphosing monster called 
Destoroyah, is a product of 
Dr. Serizawa’s Oxygen Destroyer, which was used in 
1954 to kill the original Godzilla in Tokyo Bay. 

Godzilla’s poignant death at the climax of the 
film cannot help but touch the viewers. Godzilla has 
been a fixture in our popular culture for over forty 
years. It is hard to watch him die. 

Akira Ifukube’s music is wonderfully brooding. 
The end credits, projected over scenes from Gojira and 
all of the Heisei films, featured a new arrangement of 
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one of the composer’s most memorable marches. And 
the themes for the separate monsters, and especially 
the funeral dirge composed for the actual death of 
Godzilla, echo the grief and finality of the magnifi- 
cent creature’s demise. 

Audiences were fully aware of what happened to 
the Big Guy at the close of the film before they even 
saw it. The poster for Godzilla vs. Destoroyah carried 
the tag line “Godzilla Dies!” and news of the tragic 
event was touted in the media. 

But even though the audience knows what hap- 
pens, they are, in the end, not prepared for it. 
Watching this film becomes an emotional experience. 

As news of Godzilla’s death spread across the 
world, CNN carried a long feature story about 
Godzilla’s farewell. The New York Times ran an obitu- 
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ary of sorts. Godzilla’s death even became the subject 
of late-night talk shows. All of this was evidence that 
his passing had been felt the world over. 

Within months of Godzilla vs. Destoroyah’s release, 
rumors sprang up that Godzilla Junior would return 


for his first solo adventure. But that scenario began to 
look doubtful. Something else was on the horizon— 
the Western horizon, to be exact. 

In the United States, nearly a year after 
Godzilla’s death in Japan, a new chapter on the 
Godzilla book opened. Dean Devlin and Roland 
Emmerich, filmmakers who had scored big worldwide 
at the box office with their 1996 alien invasion epic 
Independence Day, agreed to tackle the long-delayed 
TriStar Godzilla film. Toho Studios was both happy 
and relieved to turn over their biggest star to this 
team’s capable hands. 

In April 1997, as work began on this first 
American Godzilla film, the producer of the original 
Gojira, Tomoyuki Tanaka, passed away. With him 
passed the last creative connection to the original 
series, with the exception of composer Akira Ifukube. 

Though Mr. Tanaka has left us, his beloved cre- 
ation remains behind in the many movies that gener- 
ations of fans have enjoyed. 

Godzilla, King of the Monsters, is nothing less 
than a screen legend—a larger-than-life character who 
has enthralled audiences for over four decades, and 
who will undoubtedly continue to captivate them for 
years to come. 
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WARDROBE! 
THE MANY SUITS OF 


GODZILLA 


by J. D. Lees 


Although the basic design has remained remarkably consistent throughout his 
twenty-two movies, Godzilla’s appearance has gradually evolved as different mak- 
ers of the Godzilla suits added their own variations. 

Until the 1980s, each suit was built from scratch by applying latex features over 
a basic bodysuit. The various Godzilla costumes were constructed according to the 
needs of each film, resulting in at least eight distinct Godzilla types recognizable by 
fans. 

The main features that distinguish one G-suit from another are the eyes, ears, 
teeth, toes, dorsal fins, and overall bulk. Variations also show up in the suits’ color 
and texture, as well as the tail. The suits’ design paralleled Godzilla’s transformation 
from villain to hero and back, as well as accommodating more utilitarian concerns, 
such as flexibility in fight scenes.@ 


#1 Godzilla (1954) 
#2 Godzilla Raids Again (1955) 


The very first G-suit, used in Godzilla, 
was extremely heavy and bulky, and 
the filmmakers decided to slim it down 
for Godzilla’s second feature, Godzilla 
Raids Again. The leaner physique was 
a better choice for the rigorous battle 
scenes staged with Godzilla’s opponent, 
Anguirus. 

The suits for Godzilla’s first and sec- 
ond films both sported tiny ears on the 
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Godzilla 


Godzilla Raids Again 


sides of the head and four toes on each foot, features that were altered after- 
ward but reinstated when the G-series was revived in 1984. 

Both suits also had dorsal fins that were jagged and irregular, especially 
in the suit for Godzilla Raids Again. Both suits also featured teeth distin- 
guished by visible fangs. 

The eyes of the first Godzilla had small, dark irises, giving them a 
slightly “beady” look. The irises were enlarged for the second film. 


#3 King Kong vs. Godzilla (1962) 


King Kong vs. Godzilla saw the creation of a very distinctive suit, one with 
increased bulk, which gave an impression of greater mass and stability. 

This suit had a more rere look. The ae did away with the ears 

EAT Si Fr my and evened out the teeth, fea- 
tures that, like the three-toed 
feet, persisted until the later films. 

The dorsal plates were enlarged and made more regular in 
shape, the central row bordered by a smaller row on each side. The 
irises were further enlarged and positioned toward the top of the 
eye sockets, imparting the frowning look that became a Godzilla 


trademark. 


Mothra vs. Godzilla 


#4 Mothra vs. Godzilla (1964) 
#5 Ghidorah, the Three-Headed Monster (1964) 


The new suit created for Mothra vs. Godzilla is regarded 
today by many fans as the best of the series. 

The suit was slightly slimmed down from the previous 
incarnation, and the face was softened and made to look a 
bit more mammalian. The eyes took on a more malevolent 
appearance, and their color was darkened from the erstwhile 
gray-green to a charcoal hue with undertones of blue. 
Finally, the tail of this suit was made particularly long and 
elegant. 

This suit, with slight alterations to the face, including the addition of a prominent tongue, was reused in the 
next film of the series, Ghidorah, the Three-Headed Monster. 


#6 Invasion of Astro-Monster (1965) 
#7 Ebirah, Horror of the Deep (1966) 
Invasion of Astro-Monster featured a brand-new suit that closely 


resembled the previous one, though the head was reworked, with 
a longer tongue and larger, movable eyes. The dorsal fins were 


slightly reduced. 
This same suit was employed for Ebirah, Horror of the Deep. 


Ebirah, Horror of the Deep 
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# 8 Son of Godzilla (1967) 


Son of Godzilla featured a suit that seemed almost too large for the actor 
1 within. The oversized head featured big eyes with heavy lids and a pug nose. 


#9 Destroy All Monsters (1968) 
#10 All Monsters Attack (1969) 
#11 Godzilla vs. Hedorah (1971) 
#12 Godzilla vs. Gigan (1972) 


The next four films all employed the suit 
created for Destroy All Monsters. 

Godzilla’s depiction in the films had 
become that of a hero battling in defense of Earth. The filmmakers wanted to make him appear more child- 
friendly, so they enlarged and rounded the head of the suit, giving it a friendlier, almost Muppetlike, look. 

The suit was slimmed down and fitted more closely to the actor wearing it 
to allow Godzilla more mobility during his increasingly physical battles. The 
dorsal fins were reduced and rounded, although they were still a single large row 
flanked by two smaller ones, and the tail was shortened. The overall effect was a 
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Destroy All Monsters 


more human appearance. 


#13 Godzilla vs. Megalon (1973) 


Godzilla’s image as a hero for children 
was further reflected in the new suit cre- 
ated for Godzilla vs. Megalon. The head 
was large and the eyes, now light brown 
with a concentric pattern, were 
absolutely huge. 


Godzilla vs. Gigan 


Terror of Mechagodzilla 


#14 Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla (1974) 
#15 Terror of Mechagodzilla (1975) 


The look of Godzilla’s suit was somewhat hardened for the 
next two films. This was in keeping with his changing depic- 
tion on screen—Godzilla began to revert to a more serious 


image. 

This suit was a little less form-fitting than the previous 
one, and the puffy dorsal fins were given a decidedly silvery 
sheen. 


#16 The Return of Godzilla (1984) 


Sen 
For The Return of Godzilla, the Big Guy went back to his roots as a men- 
acing monster, and many of his nearly forgotten features were reinstated. 
Ears were back in vogue, as were the four-toed feet, characteristics that 
would persist to the present day. The central dorsal fins were enlarged, 
and the two lateral rows made much more prominent. 

Like the suit used in Mothra vs. Godzilla, this new suit’s tail was 
lengthened and made much more sinuous. The eyes returned to the style 
of King Kong vs. Godzilla, while the fangs (not seen since Godzilla Raids 
Again) made a reappearance. 

Beginning with The Return of Godzilla (1984 Japanese release/1985 
US. release), the process for making the suits changed. Now all suits 
would be made from molds, giving Godzilla a more uniform appearance 


#17 Godzilla vs. Biollante (1989) 


Koichi Kawakita’s ascension to chief of special effects for Godzilla vs. 
Biollante and beyond dictated a new Godzilla for the 1990s. To convey a feel- 
ing of mass and power, the head was reduced and the neck elongated. 


Significant musculature was added, particularly around the chest area. 
The irises were enlarged to fill most of the eye sockets, projecting the impres- 
sion of mammalian cunning. The fangs were eliminated once again, but 
Godzilla’s dental battery was increased to include a double row of sharp 
teeth in both the upper and lower jaws. The lateral dorsal fins were enlarged 
almost to the size of the center row. 

Until Godzilla vs. Biollante, all Godzilla suits had a zipper that ran along 
one side of the body to allow entry for the suitmation actor. The Biollante 
, Aw] suit had a new feature that would apply to all later G-suits: the dorsal plates 
were mounted on a separate block-shaped piece of rubber that could be detached from the suit by means of Velcro 
strips. This set could be alternated with a special set of dorsal plates made of fiber reinforced plastic that would 
glow electrically, giving greater realism when Godzilla’s dorsal plates lit up. 


#22 Godzilla vs. Destoroyah (1995) 


No further significant changes took place in Godzilla’s appearance until 
his last film, Godzilla vs. Destoroyah. While the form remained the same, 
the runaway radioactivity that was consuming Godzilla’s body was man- 
ifested in glowing red patches and fissures incorporated into his torso and 
neck, while the irises of his eyes also glowed a fiery red. 


To the uninformed or casual observer, Godzilla is simply Godzilla. True 
G-fans, however, can discern which movie a given Godzilla belongs in by 
observing the features of the specific G-suit. 

Noting and debating the merits of the suit variations is an enjoyable 
part of Godzilla fandom, and will no doubt expand to include the upcoming TriStar Godzilla as well as any future 
incarnations arising from the Japanese series. 
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‘it’s safe to say that all fans of Godila’ dream of climb- 
ing ‘inside that big rubber suit and tharchin INQ Tajesti- 
ally through a miniature city, smashing e\ intricate 
cture in sight. In fact, the job is a [ot less fun than 
it seems, and can even be downright dangerousy” . 


first Godzilla suit weighed ; ‘in’ at nearly 100 kilos 


which didn’t have to be supported by the actor” 


Just moving in the suit is an arduous task. The a 
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Kong vs. Godzilla, both suits were occupied by 
actors. Inside Kong, Shoichi Hirose landed on the 
bottom and wound up swallowing a lot of water. 
Likewise, Katsumi Tezuka, who played Anguirus in 
Godzilla Raids Again, unexpectedly toppled into 
the moat of the Osaka Castle miniature and nearly 
, drowned. Tezuka seemed to have more_than his 


grams (220 Ibs.). Although part of that was the tail, xv ‘Shareof bad luck. While he was playing a water 


‘Scene i ittthe first Godzilla, a live electrical cable fell 


inside, only an extremely powerful person could. intosthe pool, threatening him with! electrocution. 


move in such a heavy ’ “outer skin.” Refinements 

and use of lighter ‘materials reduced the mass: of 

the suit to 40 kilograms (88 pounds) by the mid- 

1970s, but the larger Suit created for The Return of 
Godzilla (1984) was ‘back up to 110 kg (242 

-.. pounds), the peak for the series. 

~.- Because Godazilla’s scenes are filmed at high 


speed, the city-smashing actor must move very 


Be rapidly to match the quickly crumbling miniatures.» 
When the finished film is projected at. normal ry 


speed; all motion is slowed to impart an impression 

of proper, gigantic scale, The combination of quick 
movements and the costume’s oversized feet have 
caused many actors to topple over, sometimes 
ruining expensive miniature sets. 

The thick, padded, rubber Godzilla costume 
doesn’t allow for any ventilation for the actor with- 
in. Under the hot movie lights, the interior of the 
dark, heat-absorbing suit quickly shoots upward in 
excess of 120 degrees. Breathing through tiny 
holes in the costume’s neck, actors can only remain 
inside a Godzilla suit for a few minutes, and sev- 
eral times have actually fainted in mid-scene. 

Flaws in the construction of the costume can 
be very hazardous for the actors inside. The early 
Godzilla suits were relatively inflexible, chafing the 
actor within and causing painful skin sores. Wires 
that became exposed in the leg of the 1984 
Godzilla costume badly gashed the leg of suit actor 
Ken Satsuma. An exposed circuit in the electrically 
lit back fins of the Biollante Godzilla costume gave 
Satsuma repeated shocks,) which he likened to 
being punched in the back of the head! 

Water poses special problems for suitmation 
actors. For scenes where Godzilla rises out of the 
sea, the actors must use scuba equipment for 
breathing until they receive the cue to begin acting. 
When monsters tumble into the ocean, empty suits 
or models are often used, but at the climax of King 
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of Safety.. Flaming” shrapnel from ex] 
“enter the’ monster ‘Suits through th holes inthe 


. (Don't; worry, he survived—to menace Tokyo again!) 
» Stu ntwo ‘dlso.involves special dangers: for suit- 
mation Ae es Hario, akajima, in the. role of Rodan, 
was dropped.’ en fee to the sound stage floor when 
the wires, supporting him broke. While attacking 
Sapporo ih ‘Godzilla vs. King Ghidorah, Godzilla fell 
into an underground shopping mall. In the course of 
the plunge, Ken ‘Satsuma struck his head on the side 
of the openings receiving a concussioy 
PyrotechniexSequences also stretch the limits 
plosives tan 


neck, so the, actors’ eyes must be protected with 
goggles. As for: the projectiles that actually strike 
the monsters, Ken Satsuma has report d ‘that, in 
areas where | “the! {Costume is thin—Such as the 
hands, arms, ‘and »neck—the effect iS like being 
“pelted with.s Me Even the actors’ "eal, are at risk 
because the @ Of the explosions is so close to. 
them arid so very Ne. j ) 

Ultimately, a hitnetion actor must build a rela- | 
tionship of, absolute trust ‘with the support staff, for 
once inside thee suit he iS unable to jfémove it by 
himself, and he | IS virtifally unaware of what i is tran- 
spiring around him. Forexample, duri ng the flaming 
forest scérie. in King* Kong vs. Godzilla, the Kong 
suit caught. fire. And inTerror of Mechagodzilla; 
Mechagodzilla’s missile,asSault sent the dorsal fins 
of the Godzilla suit up ‘in nf ames. This accident, 
which was Caught on filmy, cara actually be seen in 
the final ‘print of the movie. Both “Gigan and 
Megalon were nearly consumed by fire during one 
explosive scene in Godzilla vs. Mégalon. Only the 
quick actions of the surrounding technicians, fore- 
armed with water hoses and wet towels, saved the 
actors trapped i inside.the : suits. _ -_ 

So, although it appears | easy, the seemingly 
simple job of acting inside a monster suit is best left 
to the professionals. & 
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| though suitmation is the predominant means of bringing Godzilla to life on the screen, a variety of 


___ Other props and devices have been used over the years as well. 
¥- ___ To ease the burden on Haruo Nakajima in the first Godzilla film, a half-suit of the monster’s lower 
ti body, legs, and feet was created. Held up by suspender-like ropes, this half-suit was employed for 
4 scenes where only Godzilla’s trampling feet would be seen. Likewise, in the more recent Godzilla films, 


only the top half of a suit is used for scenes where Godzilla is moving waist-deep in water. 

In the first film, some shots of Godzilla required movement of the head and mouth. For these shots, 
the filmmakers created a puppet head and upper body. One example of this Godzilla puppet head can be 
found in the scene where Godzilla is biting the tower where the reporters are congregated. Other early films 
that featured the puppet include Goazilla Raids Again (Godzilla biting Anguirus) and Mothra vs. Godzilla 


GODZILLA’S SPARE PART 


(Godzilla turning his head to blast the tanks). But because the puppet rarely matched the look of the full- 
scale suit, the technique fell into disuse. 

Sometimes, to avoid having to build a huge miniature set for extreme long shots of Godzilla, the film- 
makers would construct a miniature mechanical or marionette version of the monster. Such an effigy was 
employed for scenes of Tokyo in flames in the original Godzilla, for Godzilla battling Kong on the slopes 
of Mt. Fuji, for quick shots during Godzilla’s confrontation with Mothra in Mothra vs. Goazilla, and for 
panoramic shots of Godzilla and other monsters in Invasion of Astro-/\Monster and Destroy All Monsters. 
A similar model was also used for the infamous “Godzilla flies” scene in Godzilla vs. Hedorah. Some 
shots of Godzilla amid the glaciers at the climax of Godzilla Raids Again were accomplished using a 
wind-up model! 

Portions of Godzilla’s body are sometimes constructed for scenes of destruction. Toho twice built a 
giant foot of Godzilla, the first a T/49 scale appendage employed in /nvasion of Astro-Monster to demol- 
ish buildings. The foot was fairly maneuverable, and shots featuring it were effective. Less successful was 
the full-scale foot built for The Return of Godzilla. Operated by a crane and intended to allow Godzilla to 
interact with fleeing humans, the fifteen-meter (49 ft.) foot was too ponderous to be convincing, and 
scenes of it were trimmed from the American release. 

Also for The Return of Godzilla, a separate tail was constructed from the same mold used for the 
costume’s tail. Mounted on a pivoting beam, it was effectively used to swing into miniature buildings. 

The five-meter (16 ft.) “Cybot Godzilla” created for The Return of Goazilla, whose upper body was 
movable by computers, motors, and pneumatic pistons, did not move with enough fluidity to match the 
suitmation shots. However, it resulted in a publicity bonanza for the film and was used for years after in 
exhibitions of Godzilla memorabilia. 

The most effective Godzilla props have been the cable-controlled upper bodies and heads created 
for the Heisei series of recent years. Constructed from the same molds as the original suits, they match 
perfectly the scale and appearance of their suitmation counterparts. No doubt further refinements will 
take place in the future to bring Godzilla to even greater heights of realism.® 
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/ ADINOSAUR 
) PALEONTOLOGIST’S 
| VIEW OF GODZILLA 


by Kenneth Carpenter, Ph.D. 


0 Department of Earth Sciences, Denver Museum of Natural History 
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ee 0 | was born in Tokyo, Japan, in 1949, a few years before the Big Guy ravaged that city. 

I was five when my mother took me to see Godzilla, King of the Monsters. Little did 

she know what an impact that movie would have upon me (maybe she wouldn’t have 

paces taken me if she had known—I think she is still waiting for me to get a real job). Like 

pe most children, I had a passion for dinosaurs and like Calvin (in the cartoon “Calvin 
and Hobbes”) stomped around destroying cities—well, anthills actually. 


by Bill Watterson 


But whereas most children grew up to be T: rex food (lawyers), bankers, doctors, 
or stockbrokers, I never outgrew my love of those “terrible lizards.” I had decided at 
an early age that I was going to grow up to be a dinosaur paleontologist, and so here 
I am, with more than twenty-five years of digging up and studying dinosaurs behind 
me. Over those years, I have thought long and hard about Godzilla, trying to under- 
stand it as a dinosaur. In this essay, I will share with you what I have concluded. 
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Tyrannosaurus 


Unfortunately, we do not have the body or skele- 
ton of Godzilla to study, so I must confine my remarks 
to what is said and shown in the original movie (the 
only true Godzilla for me). The loss of the body and 
skeleton of Godzilla is the result of Dr. Serizawa’s 
Oxygen Destroyer. The secret of how this device worked 
was lost with the heroic death of the brave doctor, but 
we can get some clues from the footage of the device 
at work. We know that a lot of bubbles resulted when 
it was activated and that it was effective both in fresh 
water (an aquarium tank) and salt water. Most likely, 
then, the device was a catalyst that operated with 
water, or H20, altering it to a very strong corrosive. 
The simplest corrosive to produce is H202, or hydro- 
gen peroxide, an oxidizer used in rocket fuel. (Note 
that the hydrogen peroxide found in your average 
medicine cabinet is a diluted version of pure H20z, 
which is much stronger stuff.) Such a corrosive would 
oxidize the organic material in Godzilla’s body and 
skeleton so that nothing would remain. 

We know that Godzilla is a dinosaur based on the 
observations of Dr. Yamane, the famous Japanese 
paleontologist. Knowing this about Godzilla, and 
armed with my intimate knowledge of dinosaur skele- 
tons (having assembled over fifty of them worldwide), 
I can approximate the skeleton based on a tracing of 
Godzilla made off a television screen. The large, point- 
ed teeth indicate a carnivore, and the forward-facing 
eyes allow for the stereoscopic vision necessary to 
catch prey. Godzilla stomps around on two legs, so it is 
a biped. All of these features clearly establish Godzilla 
as a theropod (THAIR-uh-pod), a group that also 
includes Tyrannosaurus and Allosaurus (if you don’t 
know any of the dinosaurs I mention, ask a five-year- 
old). 

The large, deep head and short neck and body of 
Godzilla were once considered to be advanced thero- 
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Carnotaurus 


Ceratosaurus 


iscussed in the text (not to scale). 
1 Ceratosaurus, = 


pod features seen in Tyrannosaurus and other large 
theropods once called the carnosaurs (CAR-nuh- 
sawrs). But such features are now known to have 
arisen independently among several lineages of large 
theropods. These features developed in response to 
increasing the size of the mouth to kill large prey. 
With a larger mouth, the jaw muscles needed to be 
more powerful and occupied a larger area behind the 
eye sockets. To kill a large, struggling prey and to rip 
the flesh, the neck needed to be short and powerful as 
well. Although the neck of Godzilla is not as short 
compared with body size as it is in Tyrannosaurus, it 
is proportionally as short in Carnotaurus and 
Ceratosaurus. The body of Godzilla is relatively short 
and deep to hold the large gut and to keep the center 
of gravity near the hips. 

The arms of Godzilla are surprisingly long for a 
large theropod. Most large theropods have short arms 
compared with body size, as exemplified by 
Tyrannosaurus. The long arms and presence of four 
fingers in Godzilla are considered primitive features. 
Throughout their evolution, theropods reduced the 
number of fingers for reasons nobody yet under- 
stands. For example, Coelophysis (see-luh-FYE-sis), 
which lived 210 million years ago, has four fingers, 
Allosaurus (145 m.y.a.) has three, Albertosaurus (80 
m.y.a.) has two (as does the later Tyrannosaurus), and 
Mononykus (71 m.y.a.) has but one. At the same time 
that the number of fingers was reduced, there was also 
a decrease in arm length compared with body size. 
That is why Godzilla, with its long arms and four 
fingers, is considered a primitive theropod. 

As a theropod, Godzilla had a peculiar pelvis 
structure that is said to resemble that of a lizard, and 
is a member of the order of saurischian (saw-RIS-kee- 
uhn), or “lizard-hipped,” dinosaurs. The saurischian 
pelvis also occurs in the mighty sauropods, the large, 
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long-necked herbivorous dinosaurs, suggesting a distant evolutionary relationship. Other dinosaurs—the 
ankylosaurs, stegosaurs, ceratopsians, pachycephalosaurs, and ornithopods—are all plant eaters and have a hip 
structure that resembles that of a bird, and hence are called the ornithischians (or-nuh-THIS-kee-uhns). This 
division of dinosaurs into saurischians and ornithischians is historical, having been established in the late 
1800s before much was known about dinosaurs. In one sense the names are unfortunate because they seem to 
imply a relationship with modern lizards and birds (actually, there is a relationship between birds and saurischian 
dinosaurs, but not with ornithischian dinosaurs). 

The hind legs of Godzilla are long and powerful. We know that Godzilla had three functional toes based on 
the trackway left along the beach at Odo Island. Such a three-toed foot is typical for most carnivorous dinosaurs, 
probably because they used their feet like eagles, to hold the prey while ripping flesh. A fourth toe, a smaller 
hallux, was probably present, although it was too short to reach the ground so no trace is seen in the footprints. 
The tail of Godzilla is long and counterbalances the body over the hips. Film footage shows the tail of Godzilla to 
be thicker than what the tail vertebrae indicate. Such a fat tail is reminiscent of the Gila monster (Heloderma 
suspectum), which stores fat in its tail. Perhaps Godzilla also stored fat in its tail, which is why we never saw 


Godzilla feeding (just gnawing on a train in anger). 


Godzilla has three rows of Stegosaurus-like armor plates on its back. 
The theropod Ceratosaurus is known to have had small lumps of bone in 
a row along its back, so the presence of armor in Godzilla is not without 
precedence. Most likely, Ceratosaurus reflects the primitive condition for 
the ancestor of Godzilla. The presence of armor along the back, which is 
unique and a specialized condition among theropods, suggests that 
Z Ceratosaurus and Godzilla are closely related. Film footage of Godzilla 

le cach ae front shows that the platelike structures occur in three rows along the neck, 
(dorsal) back, and tail. However, a brief glimpse of the skeleton before it was 
destroyed by the Oxygen Destroyer showed that only a single row of bone 
plates was present, suggesting that the other rows of plates were skin 


structures, possibly with a cartilage core. 

Based on what we know about many animals today, the purpose of 
the plates on the back may have been for display and/or to cool them- 
selves off. African elephants, for example, use their large ears to make 


right shoulder blade 


(scapula) themselves look more intimidating as well as to radiate excess body heat 
on hot days. Such a dual purpose has also been suggested to explain the 
plates on the back of Stegosaurus,! so a similar dual purpose for the 
plates of Godzilla is possible. 

What is the relationship of Godzilla to other theropods? Our 
understanding about the relationships of theropods has undergone 
tremendous changes during the past few years, with the use of com- 


puters to statistically weigh various characteristics relative to one 
another. The most recent result divides theropods into two groups, the 
Ceratosauria, which includes most of the primitive theropods, and the 
Tetanurae (tet-uh-NooR-ay), meaning “stiff tails,” which includes the 
fight pelvis oe eigenen more advanced theropods and birds. 

(pubis) (tibia) Godzilla does not show the advanced characteristics of the tetanu- 
rans, such as having more than a single opening between the eye socket 
and nostril opening in the skull, teeth restricted to in front of the eye 
socket, and three fingers in the hand. Without these advanced charac- 
teristics, I can only conclude that Godzilla is a primitive theropod, or 


Bones of Gojirasaurus quayi, ‘from 
the Late Triassic of N New Mexico. 
The bones are not to scale. ‘as 
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ceratosaur. But Godzilla is in good company, because 
other ceratosaurs include Coelophysis, a small seven- 
foot-long theropod from the Late Triassic (210 
m.y.a.), the double-crested Dilophosaurus (of Jurassic 
Park fame) from the Early Jurassic (190 m.y.a.), and 
the large, 30-foot-long Ceratosaurus (which gave the 
group its name) from the Late Jurassic (145 m.y.a.). 
Ceratosaurs also contain a subgroup called the 
abelisaurs (uh-BEE-luh-sawrs), known mostly from 
South America, Africa, India, and Europe. 

What does all this have to do with Godzilla? As I 
mentioned earlier, the presence of a row of armor on 
the back of both Godzilla and Ceratosaurus suggests 
that they are closely related (they also have a four- 
fingered hand, but so do other ceratosaurs, so this is 
not considered a unifying characteristic). On the 
other hand, film footage of Godzilla shows several 
adaptations that are unique to ceratosaurs and to 
some abelisaurs. For example, the snout of Godzilla is 
short and deep, suggesting that the front bone of the 
upper jaw beneath the nostrils, called the premaxilla 
(pre-mack-SILL-uh), is also short and deep. In addi- 
tion, the space on the sides of the head behind the 
eyes is very large, suggesting that the opening on the 
side of the skull that housed the powerful jaw muscles 
was very large. These two characteristics also occur 
in the Middle Cretaceous (100 m.y.a.) abelisaur 
Carnotaurus, the “bull” theropod from Argentina. 
Carnotaurus is peculiar in that it has two horns pro- 
jecting outward above the eye sockets like a bull’s 
horns. Godzilla then shares unique characteristics 
with two different theropods, Ceratosawrus and 
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Carnotaurus, which is not surprising since Dr. 
Yamane noted that Godzilla was a “transitional” 
form from the Jurassic. 

How big was Godzilla? Dr. Yamane estimated 
from the photograph of Godzilla on Odo Island that it 
was 400 feet tall, whereas reporter Steve Martin esti- 
mated its height as equal to a 30-story building, or 
about 300 feet. A more reliable estimate can be deter- 
mined from Godzilla standing next to the high-voltage 
transmission towers just prior to its romp through 
Tokyo. Such towers are about 90 feet tall, allowing us 
to estimate Godzilla’s height as about 100 feet.2 Why 
such a disparity from the estimates of Yamane and 
Martin? Remember that both men were under a great 
deal of stress (i.e., scared stiff) at the time of their 
observations, resulting in a gross over-estimation of 
Godzilla’s true size. Therefore, in this author’s estima- 
tion, and for the purposes of this essay, Godzilla is 
about 150 feet long, 60 feet tall at the hips, and 75 feet 
tall at the top of the highest armor plate. The length 
is equal to that of the largest known real dinosaur, 
Amphicoelias fragillimus, a sauropod related to 
Diplodocus longus, and almost four times longer than 
a 40-foot Tyrannosaurus. 

From the dimensions of Godzilla, we can estimate 
the size of the femur, or thighbone, and knowing this, 
Godzilla’s weight. Anderson, Hall-Martin, and 
Russell* have developed a mathematical formula for 
determining the probable weights of various 
dinosaurs based on circumference of the femur. We 
can use the same formula to approximate the weight 
of Godzilla. From the approximation of Godzilla’s 


A 


skeleton, we can estimate that the femur was about 6 
feet in diameter, or 28.3 feet in circumference. The 
weight formula is W=0.16C; 2-73, where W is the weight 
of the dinosaur in kilograms, 0.16 is a constant, and C; 
is the circumference of the femur in millimeters raised 
to the power of 2.73. Godzilla’s femur is 8,628 mil- 
limeters in circumference, which gives the creature 
a calculated weight of about 8,900,000 kilograms, 
or 9,800 tons!® In contrast, the same formula for 
Tyrannosaurus, with a femur 534 millimeters in cir- 
cumference, result in a weight of 5 tons. 

We are in a quandary, however, about how 
Godzilla stood. Modern views of bipedal dinosaurs 
have them horizontal with the body counterbalanced 
by the tail over the hind legs. The justifications for 
such a pose are that, when excavated, bipedal 
dinosaur skeletons often have the back and tail in a 
straight line, and that most trackways of two-legged 
dinosaurs do not show drag marks of the tail. 
However, the surviving film footage of Godzilla’s 
trackway on the beach of Odo Island indicates that 
Godzilla stood upright like a kangaroo and dragged its 
tail. Perhaps this stance is due, as author Don Glut® 
has suggested to me, to Godzilla having some mutant 
features as a result of its exposure to radiation. 
Unfortunately, without the skeleton to study, we will 
never know. 

Because Godzilla is so very large, it is difficult to 
understand its role in the Jurassic ecosystem. We may 
safely assume that it was the top predator, perhaps 
feeding on the larger sauropods. Because of the volume 
of food a single Godzilla would require per year, it seems 
doubtful that population levels were ever very high, 
perhaps one individual per 1,000-10,000 square miles. 
With such low population densities, finding a mate 
must have been difficult. Right now we do not have any 
data about the age of sexual maturity, the number of 
eggs in a clutch, or the rate of growth for Godzilla. 

One final aspect about Godzilla that we need to 
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explore is the fire-breathing. Film footage clearly 
shows Godzilla breathing fire several times during his 
romps through Tokyo. How this fire-breathing was 
achieved has been the subject of much speculation. It 
is unfortunate that we do not have the body of Godzilla 
to dissect, so much of what I conclude is speculative. 
To fire-breathe, we need a flammable gas and an igni- 
tion source, both of which we can find in living animals 
today. We know that most animals generate methane 
as a byproduct of digestion (as some of you found out 
in your younger days with a jar and matches!). 

With a controlled burp, Godzilla could expel a 
jet of methane; then it is simply a matter of igniting 
it. Methane is considered a flammable gas by the 
National Fire Protection Association because it has 
a flash point below 73°F and a vapor point below 
100°F. It therefore does not need a very high temper- 
ature to ignite. We know that the bombardier beetle 
(Brachinus) uses a two-part defensive chemical 
spray that produces temperatures of over 212°R’ 
Hypothetically, the temperature generated is more 
than sufficient to ignite the methane, in which case 
Godzilla could breathe out fire. 

Thus far, I have treated Godzilla as if it were a real 
dinosaur. But was there such a dinosaur? Yes and no. 
In 1997, I honored the movie star by naming a large, 
225-million-year-old dinosaur from New Mexico 
Gojirasaurus quayi.8 The genus name, Gojirasaurus, is 
based on the Japanese name for Godzilla, with the 
typical dinosaur ending -sawrus tacked on to it (the 
species name quayi is for Quay County, New Mexico, 
where the bones were found by me in 1981). Although 
smaller than Godzilla’s 150 feet, at 18 feet long it was 
appropriately one of the largest carnivores of its day. 
The single known skeleton of Gojirasaurus is not com- 
plete, but those parts present indicate that it was 
closely related to its much smaller, seven-foot-long 
contemporary, Coelophysis. Appropriately, Gojirasaurus 
is also a ceratosaur like Godzilla. 


enops, and the taphonomic history of a new specimen from Garden Park, Colorado. Modern Geology. 


height in Goazilla, is 50 meters, or 164 feet. 
circumference and weight in animals, birds and dinosaurs. Journal of Zoology, London, vol. 207, pp. 53-61. 
ght in Goazilla, is 20,000 metric tons, or 22,000 tons. 


s for defense, pp. 289-351, in Evans, D. and Schmidt, J. (eds.) Insect Defenses. State University of New York Press. 
=ropod from the Upper Triassic of New Mexico, USA. Neues Jahrbuch fur Geologie und Palaontologie Abhandlungen, 
189-208. Toho notes that Gojirasaurus quayi is not the GODZILLASAURUS™ as depicted in the Toho series. 
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GODZILLA AS A 
PARENTING TOOL 


by Randall E. Osborne, Ph.D., Social Psychologist 


As a college educator, | hear many times from students that they do not do well in 
Classes that do not interest them. | believe it is the same for young children. The more 
we Can organize our parenting around the things that our children like and can relate 
to, the more effective the two-way relationship between parent and child will be. 

Since I’m a longtime Godzilla fan, my son Joseph has been exposed to the big 
G since birth. As he got older, he started asking questions about the different char- 
acters. Finally, | let him watch a Godzilla movie with me. He was two years old and he 
chose to watch Godzilla vs. Gigan. He was mesmerized. When the movie was over, 
he bombarded me with questions. In my attempts to answer his questions, Our com- 
mon love for Godzilla flourished. At the same time, it dawned on me that my parent- 
ing was going to be significantly easier now that the two of us had a mutual interest. 

His first question was “Is Godzilla bad?” 

“No, honey,” | said. “Godzilla only got in a fight because the other monsters were 
trying to hurt him.” Our conversation progressed to include my asking him what he 
should do if someone tried to hurt him. We generated a list of things that could be 
done, including telling a teacher, telling a parent, telling the person that you would 
like to be left alone, or standing up for yourself. | found myself referring to other 
Godzilla movies in our discussion. 

As the weeks went by, | found that | could immediately help my son understand 
things or answer his questions by discussing them within the framework of Godzilla. 
| mentioned Ali Monsters Attack (aka Goazilla’s Revenge) and how the little boy 
imagines Minilla and discovers ways to solve his problems. 


Parenting Lessons Within Godzilla 
What follows is a brief set of the lessons that we have discussed within the context 


of Godzilla. | have also included some of the techniques | have used to teach these 
lessons to my son. 
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Real vs. Pretend 


Young children have a difficult time understanding 
the line between fantasy and reality. When people ask 
me why my son does not get scared when monster 
movies come on, I explain to them that he under- 
stands that they are just pretend. With an issue of G- 
FAN magazine, I was able to show my son pictures of 
the films being made. He could see the actors getting 
into the costumes. He could also see the costumed 
actors standing next to other people and realize that 
although they look big on the screen, they are just 
regular size. 

Recently, a couple of Joseph’s friends were visiting, 
and they decided to watch a movie. Joseph picked the 
movie: King Kong vs. Godzilla. When the first battle 
scene between Kong and Godzilla started, both of the 
girls started to cry. My son paused the video, walked 
over to the youngest girl, and said, “Don’t worry, it 
isn’t real.” He proceeded to explain to her that they 
were just people in costumes making pretend so that 
we could enjoy it. The little girl looked at him, only 
partially convinced. 

Then Joseph got out his G-FAN magazines and 
showed her the pictures of the actors and the cos- 
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tumes. When she still was not convinced, he asked her 
if she had ever dressed up in a costume for Halloween. 
When she said she had dressed up as a horse, he asked 
her if she had really become the horse when she put on 
the costume or if it was just pretend. That question 
put all of the pieces into place for her, and the three of 
them were able to enjoy the rest of the movie. 


Helping Others 


There are many examples in Godzilla movies of 
characters helping each other. Anguirus comes to 
Godzilla’s aid in battling Gigan and Ghidorah. 
Minilla helps the little boy learn to overcome his 
fear of the bully Gabara in All Monsters Attack. 

I explain to my son that it is important to 
know that people have different ideas and prefer- 
ences than we do, but that we must also be able to 
put those differences aside and work together for 
more important goals. He can then watch exam- 

ples of this when Rodan and Godzilla work 
together to defeat Ghidorah in Ghidorah, the Three- 
Headed Monster. In addition, I can explain to him the 
importance of helping others put aside their differ- 
ences and get along. Clearly, this was Mothra’s role— 
convincing Godzilla and Rodan to work together. 


The Importance of Family 


In All Monsters Attack, the little boy must deal with 
the fact that his mother must work and cannot always 
be there to do everything for him. In the same movie, 
Godzilla teaches Minilla to confront his fears and 
handle his problems with Gabara. At the end of Son 
of Godzilla, we see a poignant portrait as Godzilla tries 
to protect his son from the freezing weather. 


The Importance of the Environment 


My son understood what pollution was by the 
time he was two years old. His understanding, of 
course, came from watching the film Godzilla vs. 
Hedorah (aka Godzilla vs. the Smog Monster). 
When he asked me questions about why people 
pollute, we discussed the fact that some people 
do not think as much as they should about the 
consequences of their actions. I reminded him 
of times that he had left his toys littered 
across the floor and how some of them had 
been broken because someone stepped on them. In 
the same vein, I explained, some people do not understand that leaving 
garbage and chemicals lying around will eventually lead to negative consequences. From 
this discussion, we progressed to a discussion of recycling and trying to take care of our environment. 


The Importance of Courage (but also knowing that it is okay to ask for help) 


Courage is the central theme in All Monsters Attack. I made sure that my son understood that it was okay for 
Minilla to ask for his father’s help. At the same time, though, Godzilla needed to help Minilla find ways to solve 
his own problems. 


How to Take Care of Things That Are Important to Us 


I want my son to realize that money is real and not limitless. My wife and I 
decided to create a job chart for him, including such simple jobs as getting 
himself dressed, picking up his toys, or helping to feed the cats. At the end of 
the week, if he has been relatively successful in doing his jobs, he gets a four- 
dollar allowance. Two of these dollars we have him put in his “savings” 
bank, and two dollars he puts in his “spending” bank. When he wants to get 
a new Godzilla item, he has to wait until he has acquired enough money in 
his spending bank. He enjoys the responsibility, and he takes better care of 
his Godzilla things because he knows that he had to be responsible and 
work hard to acquire them. 


Conclusions 


My son and I have discovered a mutual interest that creates a special bond between us. I find it easier to answer 
the questions that he has within this Godzilla framework because it helps me to put things into examples that 
he remembers and cares about. There are other perks to this approach as well. Whenever I want to get a new 
Godzilla item, I can rationalize the purchase to myself (and my wife!) by telling myself that it will help me be a 
better parent. What more could a Godzilla fan want? An excuse to get more Godzilla stuff and more effective 
parenting, all rolled into one. 


Thanks, Godzilla! 


ark Horse Comics came into being in late 1985: pub- 

lisher Mike Richardson, myself, a handful of dedicated 
writers and artists, and a bunch of pie-in-the-sky dreams. By 
that time, the two industry giants, DC and Marvel, were 
running off the impetus of instant character recognition built 
up over decades of publishing. Shortly after the release of our 
first comic-book efforts in mid-1986, the value of having a 
title character who was a household name was apparent, 
even to us. Motion pictures were the obvious place to go to 
obtain the rights to known characters 
whose adventures would translate GO 
well to the comic-book page, and 
though, as the years have gone by, few 
Dark Horse has become better known [i 
as the company that brought Alens, 
Predator, and Star Wars to comics, we 
started with Godzilla. 

Mike likes to tell a story about me 
stomping around our then-tiny store- [zm 
front office, imitating Godzilla’s dis- ji 
tinctive walk and humming Akira | 
lfukube’s ponderous theme, as what 
led him to go after the rights to 
Godzilla. (I’m not saying | didn’t, but 
Im inclined to think that the fact that 
| tracked down the number to Toho’s 
Los Angeles office, shoved it under 
Mike's nose, and bugged him inces- 
santly until he called may have had 
more to do with Dark Horse making [ 
that decision.) 

Though our very first Godzilla 
comic, Godzilla: King of the ee ee 
Special (1987), was well received, | 
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quarters (they're located in Beaverton, Oregon, and Dark Horse 
is just a few miles away in Milwaukie, Oregon) helped us put 
together this four-way (Dark Horse/Toho/Nike/Barkley) licens- 
ing deal. Whereas the commercial began and ended with the 
basketball game, the comic book revealed how Barkley was 
able to grow to Godzilla size in order to compete, and contin- 
ued well after the events in the commercial to show Barkley 
presenting Godzilla with a specially designed pair of size 3000 
Nike court shoes meant to improve Big G’s game. 

Finally, in 1995, Dark Horse began 


. The series ran seventeen issues, fea- 
tured the work of many comics lumi- 
naries, including Arthur Adams, Kevin 
hen and Bob Eggleton, and pitted 
Godzilla against a variety of new dan- 
gers. One four-issue segment, about a 
jf mad scientist who sends Godzilla back 
4 in time to help him plunder the past, 
% was written by director Alex Cox (Repo 
# Man), who, it turns out, is a huge 
Godzilla fan. 

As the comics hit the stands, we 
discovered that Godzilla-philes had 
@ their own ideas about what Godzilla 
# was, what his motives were, and what 
em fhe was supposed to represent. We've 
§ received hundreds and hundreds of 
letters about Godzilla—more than for 
any other comic Dark Horse has ever 
published. If the comics stories por- 
trayed him as a deadly force of nature 
unconcerned with humankind and the 
destruction he spread, we'd get letters 


DEH ol publishing a monthly Godzilla comic. 
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almost felt like changing the title to praising us for, or complaining that we 
“Nightmare of Godzilla.” Our dealings SADK HORSE were, depicting Godzilla as he was in 
with Toho went smoothly, but the comic his earliest (or his latest) films. If a 


book was plagued with every imagin- 
able production delay and printing 
problem (except for seventy copies, the 
Original print run of the book was 
destroyed because of a mix-up involving the printing plates for 
the cover). 

Our next project went smoother. We published an English 
translation of a Japanese comic (or manga), the adaptation of 
the film Godzilla 1985. A few years later, | had the pleasure of 
working with Arthur Adams, one of comics’ most popular 
artists, on a Godzilla story. (The friendship that sprang out of 
that collaboration continues to this day, and Arthur and | have 
a friendly competition going to see who can collect the most 
Godzilla figures and model kits.) 

Following that was Godzilla vs. Barkley, inspired by the 
Nike commercials of the time featuring Godzilla and Phoenix 
Suns basketball star Charles Barkley playing a game of one- 
on-one in downtown Tokyo. Our close proximity to Nike’s head- 
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COMICS 


by Randy Stradley, Creative Director 


writer took a lighter tone with a story, 
letters would pour in thanking us, or 
taking us to task, for rendering him as 
he was during the late ’60s and early 
70s. In many ways, that’s the strength of the character: he’s a 
three-hundred-foot enigma—the ultimate strong, silent 
type—onto whom everybody projects their own expectations, 
desires, or fears. 

The best, most rewarding part of having the opportunity to 
be involved with Godzilla—even beyond the chance to work 
with people like Hank Saperstein of UPA Productions of America 
(who was then serving as Godzilla’s North American licensing 
agent), writer/director Alex Cox, artists Steve Bissette, Arthur 
Adams, Bob Eggleton, Brandon McKinney, Andrew Pepoy, and 
all the others—was receiving those letters. Because every one 
of those letters, | guarantee you, was written out of a love for 
the character that transcends the films and the comic books. 
It’s good to know I’m not alone.e 
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by Alice Alfonsi 


Senior Editor & Godzilla Product Line Manager 


In 1996, | approached the Random House Children’s Publishing executives with a big idea: Godzilla. 

Here was a Classic property with worldwide recognition, one that had the potential to star in a wonderful program of books for 
kids of all ages. The fact that I'd been a lifelong fan had a little something to do with my zeal, but | also knew that kids loved dinosaurs, 
and the success of the recently launched Godzilla toy line from Trendmasters was concrete proof that the Big Guy's appeal was still 


monster-sized. 


gram published in the North American market. 


Our program’s motto has been “Godzilla Returns! For Fans of All Ages!” Specifically, our pro- 
gram has included picture-book stories for ages 3 to 7, juvenile novels for readers 8 to 12, and 
young adult adventure novels for readers 13 and up. Working closely with Toho Co., Ltd., we 
agreed that these books would tell original tales. The stories would be inspired by Godzilla’s 
first twenty-two films, but would not be direct adaptations. Also, each line of Godzilla books 
would have its own age-specific arc, drawing on different elements in Godzilla’s universe. 

For the picture books, we created gentle, childlike adventures, reminiscent in tone of A// 
Monsters Attack (aka Godzilla’s Revenge). Highlights include Bob Eggleton’s illustrations for two titles: Godzilla 


So, in November 1996, with the valuable assistance of Toho and Hank Saperstein (who was then serving as 
Godzilla’s North American licensing agent), Random House’s Godzilla book program roared onto pete shelves 
throughout North America. (The roar was quite literal—our displays had a special sound chip 
activated by a “Press Me” button.) This was the first-ever officially licensed Godzilla book pro- 


Likes to Roar! (a rhyming tale that shows a day in the life of the roaring Godzilla) and Who's Afraid of Godzilla? ~ ee 
(where the monsters on Monster Island discover that beneath a scary growl, the King of the Monsters has a kind, protective heart). 
Many longtime Godzilla fans, now parents themselves, have told me they were happy to finally have a bedtime story to read to their 


children that featured their own childhood favorite. 

Another picture-book favorite was Godzilla Saves America: 
tribute to ’50s-era sci-fi monster flicks, this full-color hard- 
3-D “Godzilla Glasses.” 

For the younger novels, we tapped Scott Ciencin, a best- 
fantasy. Scott drew on the earlier Godzilla films for his 
Island cycle. In these younger novels, Godzilla is depicted as a 
of his kind, who turns angry and dangerous as he seeks to 
each of these books, Godzilla’s anger against man lessens as 
Anguirus, Kamacuras, Kumonga, and more) and finds a home 
sters eventually band together to save the world from the evil 

Children were always featured as main characters in 


as A Monster Showdown in 3-D. As a 


cover came with a special pair of 


selling author of adult and children’s 
inspiration, especially the Monster 
confused and lonely monster, the last 
find a place in the world. Through 
he meets others of his kind (Rodan, 
on Monster Island, where the mon- 
space monster King Ghidorah. 

these younger novels. My favorite is 


the twelve-year-old Japanese boy Tomoyuki (of Godzilla Invades America). Named as a tribute to Tomoyuki Tanaka, Godzilla’s late cre- 
ator, this clever, likable character formed a very special bond with the King of the Monsters—as well he should with such a name! 

For the older novels, we hired Marc Cerasini, a best-selling author of adult and children’s books. Marc had a lifelong passion for 
Godzilla and a special expertise in the techno-thriller (he is co-author of the best-selling Jom Clancy Companion). Marc drew on the 
later Godzilla films (aka the Heise/ series) to create a program of fast-paced adventures in which the many human characters are 


always challenged and changed by their encounters with Godzilla. 


Critics and fans have praised this young adult series for its attention to military detail, its nonstop thrills, and its sober, 


_ anespecially realistic edge. 


® cover paintings are “breathtaking.” 


believable depiction of the monsters. Marc’s expert knowledge of military hardware has given the series 


The entire Godzilla program at Random House owes a debt to Bob Eggleton, the three-time Hugo 
Award winning illustrator, who has rendered covers for the younger and older novels with stunning 
artistry. Bob’s lifelong love of Godzilla is no secret to anyone who knows him, and he’s clearly poured his 
} heart into his work. To quote Mr. Masaharu Ina, the general manager of Toho’s Los Angeles office, Bob's 


That about sums up the Godzilla book program at Random House, other than the book you now 
#4 hold in your hands. It has been an honor and a pleasure to work with so many talented people on such 
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to many Westerners 
nsters’ names are 


yords that tell something about 
their owners. 
Monsters that are simply 


giant versions of ordinary ani- . 
mals usually have a name to ~~ 


match. The gigantic crustacean 
in Ebirah, Horror of the Deep (aka 
Godzilla vs. the Sea Monster) is 
called Ebirah because a shrimp 
in Japanese is called an ebi. A 
praying mantis in Japan is a 
kamakiri; thus, the giant man- 
tises that threaten Minilla in Son 
of Godzilla are called Kamacuras. 
(The name was changed to 
Gimantis in the Western version, 
but left as Kamacuras in Al/ 
Monsters Attack.) Likewise, the 
giant spider in Son of Godzilla is 
called Kumonga because in 
Japan, a kumois a spider. 

Mothra’s name was derived 
in a similar manner, but the root 
was chosen from English. In 
Japanese, a moth is simply ga, 
which doesn’t offer much to work 
with. 

Other monsters take their 
names from real-world charac- 
ters. King Caesar is a figure out 
of Japanese mythology. Titan- 
osaurus is a real dinosaur 
name, and Anguirus is a short- 
ened and slightly altered form 
of Ankylosaurus, also a real 
dinosaur name. 


Rodan in Japan is called e 
Radon, a shortened name cre- ey 


ated by drawing two of the 
syllables from Pteranodon. 
Some say the name was 
changed to Rodan in the West 
because “Radon” was the name 
of a brand of soap being sold in 
Great Britain. 

Hedorah, the Smog Monster, 
comes from the Japanese word 
hedoro, which means “sludge of 
industrial wastes.” 


PROFILES OF 
THE MONSTERS 
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Ave popular culture hero is defined by his villains—those adversaries who 
show up now and then to bedevil him. 

So it is with Godzilla. 

The twenty-two Godzilla films are full of memorable and instantly recognizable 
monster characters, most of whom aim to knock the King of the Monsters off his 
throne. But there are also several characters who have become allies during 
Godzilla’s many battles. 

To a degree unique in cinema, the Godzilla series brings back the most popular 
creations again and again, reinforcing their popularity and recognition factor among 
genre aficionados. Godzilla’s opponents tend to outshine the horde of other giant 
movie monsters for a number of reasons. 

First of all, each one of them has a name, an alien-sounding yet melodic and 
wonderful moniker for fans to toss around: Anguirus, Megalon, Rodan, Baragon, 
Varan, Mothra, Mechagodzilla. 

Surprisingly, many of the names have a meaning or a logical origin, often 
derived from the Japanese name for a related animal. The sea monster Ebirah, for 
instance, draws its name from the Japanese word ebi—“shrimp.” The result is that 
what might be significant or indicative to a Japanese audience becomes an exotic but 
memorable handle to fans in the West. 

Second, Toho’s monsters usually have both compelling reasons for their actions 
and unique histories. Whereas many of the giant monsters in Western films simply 
appeared, ravaged, and then were destroyed, Japanese monsters often have more 
complex motives. 

Mothra is a god to her people on radiation-ravaged Infant Island, acting on 
their behalf or in defense of her mammoth egg. 
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King Ghidorah is a merciless destroyer of planets, gliding effortlessly across solar systems, always seeking to 


destroy new life and new civilizations. 

Megalon is the tool of the underwater Kingdom of Seatopia, sent to the surface world to avenge the dam- 
age caused by unrestrained nuclear tests. 

Supplying each monster with a motive offers an opening for audience identification and provides a logical 
raison d’étre for the creatures’ existence and actions. 

Godzilla’s cohorts each sport a unique arsenal of powers and weapons, a third reason for their appeal. Such 
powers not only contribute to exciting gladiatorial contests when the various creatures meet but also ensure an 
awe-inspiring visual display for fans of the fantasy genre. 

The sight of the golden-scaled King Ghidorah soaring over a helpless city while his three heads spew brilliant 
gravity beams, raining untold destruction on the man-made structures below, is breathtaking. 

Mechagodzilla’s arsenal of explosive beam weapons and missiles light up the screen from one widescreen 
“Tohoscope” side to the other. Even the hurricane winds generated by the wings of Mothra or Rodan, hurling 
buses and citizens through the air while crushing bridges and fanning fires, offer an amazing spectacle unseen in 
any other film genre. 

The fourth factor contributing to the success of Toho’s monsters is the craftsmanship of their actual real- 
ization on film. Each one is given life through a combination of animatronics, puppetry, and man-in-suit 
techniques, but at all stages meticulous attention is paid to the details of monster construction. Extensive 
pre-planning and concept designs are employed, with particular attention paid to concealing the human within 
the monster suit. 

Application of detailed surface textures eliminates the shiny, rubbery look that can destroy the believ- 
ability of an artificial creature. For example, every one of the thousands of scales covering King Ghidorah’s body 
is individually applied by hand—a painstaking process. Even when the beast has been built, the job isn’t over. 
Careful lighting, the choice of camera angles, and the use of colored filters on the movie set all add to the 
realistic appearance of a creature brought to life by the process of “suitmation.” 
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As a final ingredient, the actors inside the suits 
and the supporting technicians imbue their monsters 
with just enough humanity to capture audience 
empathy. From Rodan’s elated cackle when Godzilla 
takes a hit from Mothra’s silky spray to Gigan’s and 
Megalon’s looks of dismay as Godzilla and Jet-Jaguar 
escape their trap, the Toho monsters collectively show 
a true range of emotion. 

One fine example occurs in Godzilla vs. Hedorah 
just prior to Hedorah’s first confrontation with 
Godzilla. The inclusion of a pair of huge eyes in the 
Smog Monster’s construction made it possible to pro- 
ject the creature’s thoughts and emotions. Like a 
heavily addicted smoker, as Hedorah deeply inhales 
the fumes from industrial smokestacks, its eyelids 


drift shut in evident satisfaction. 
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A noise from the approaching Godzilla, obscured 
by the foggy distance, causes the eyes to snap open in 
surprise. The huge, misshapen head swings around, 
projecting curiosity. Finally, as the enemy appears, 
Hedorah rears back in rage and launches itself into 
attack. 

That all this subtle emotion is possible, despite 
the fact that Hedorah is basically just a walking pile 
of sludge, is a tribute to the imagination and dedica- 
tion of its creators. Although the anthropomorphiza- 
tion of Toho’s monsters is sometimes derided by genre 
purists, it makes an important contribution to the 
acceptance of Godzilla and his cohorts as distinct 
entities rather than simply men in rubber suits por- 
traying forgettable film fiends. 


Mutated Dinosaurs, 
Commonplace Giants, and Deities 


Toho’s monsters can be classified into a variety of dif- 
ferent categories. Many of them, like Godzilla him- 
self, are revived and/or mutated Dinosauwrs—albeit 
dinosaurs yet to be discovered by modern-day fossil 
hunters. 

Godzilla’s first foe, the quadruped Anguirus, fits 
this description, as do the flying monster Rodan and 
the amphibious Titanosaurus. 

In Destroy All Monsters, Godzilla fought against 
King Ghidorah alongside an oversized theropod 
dinosaur named Gorosaurus, and in that same multi- 
monster film, he briefly shared the screen with the 
burrowing dinosaur Baragon. 

Others of Godzilla’s friends and foes can be classi- 
fied as everyday animals blown up to gigantic propor- 
tions, often with no explanation of how they achieved 
their immense size. These Animal Monsters usually 
rank among the Big Guy’s least popular opponents, 
with the notable exception of the giant gorilla King 
Kong—indeed, fans still crave a rematch between 
those two! 

Less popular opponents include Ebirah, a giant 
crustacean; Ookondoru, a giant condor; Kamacuras, 
an oversized praying mantis; Kumonga, a really 
big spider; and Oodako, a giant octopus who never 
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actually battled Godzilla but guest-starred in King 
Kong vs. Godzilla. 

Another monster who appears at first glance to be 
merely a magnified animal, Mothra, properly belongs 
in the third category of Godzilla foes: Deity Monsters. 

Mothra ranks as more than just a big bug because 
she is the focus of a whole culture and has a religious 
following among the inhabitants of Infant Island. 

Similar—if lesser—creatures sharing the same 
basic background are King Caesar from Godzilla vs. 
Mechagodzilla (aka Godzilla vs. the Cosmic Monster), 
the lionlike protector of the Azumi royal family of 
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Okinawa; Megalon from Godzilla vs. Megalon, the bee- 
tle defender of Seatopia; and Manda and Varan, both 
first featured in other films, but who met Godzilla in 
Destroy All Monsters. 

Manda is the protector of the underwater Mu 
Kingdom, introduced in Atragon (1963), and Varan, 
from the film Varan the Unbelievable (1958), is the 
god-figure of a primitive cult. 


Space Monsters, 
Cyborgs, Robots, and Really 
Strange Mutants 


Several of Godzilla’s foes hail from outer space, a com- 
mon breeding ground for monsters in the Toho uni- 
verse. 

King Ghidorah reportedly first devastated Venus 
before turning its attention to Earth. Hedorah, the 
Smog Monster, was said to have arrived on Earth 
attached to a meteorite originating in a dark and 
gloomy galaxy. The birdlike cyborg monster Gigan 
hails from the Space Hunter Nebula in Universe M, 
while SpaceGodzilla appeared from out of a black 
hole. 

One of 


Godzilla’s most dangerous foes, 


Mechagodzilla, also originated as an extraterrestrial, 
but properly belongs in the next category: Robot 
Monsters. 
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Mechagodzilla, as the name implies, is a mechanical counterpart to the Big G, constructed by aliens and 
transported to Earth to subjugate the planet. Turnabout is fair play, however, and earthlings have created 
three robots to defend against Godzilla and other flesh-and-blood menaces. 

The humanoid Jet-Jaguar assisted Godzilla in a tag-team match against Megalon and Gigan. Similarly, 
Moguera was created by the United Nations Godzilla Countermeasures Center to neutralize Godzilla, but 
instead wound up battling alongside him against SpaceGodzilla in Godzilla vs. SpaceGodzilla. And a new 
Mechagodzilla was built by the United Nations in an attempt to defeat its living counterpart. 

Both the U.N.’s Mechagodzilla and Moguera were inspired by Mecha-King Ghidorah, a futuristic 
cyborg reconstituted from the remains of the fabled three-headed dreadnought. 

A final creature category might be called Mutations, a mixed bag of beasts each possessing unique 
origins and characteristics. The plant monster Biollante is the first genetically engineered monster of the 
Godzilla series—the result of the combination of Godzilla’s DNA with that of a rose and a young woman. 
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ANGUIRUS ae 


Height: 60 meters (197 feet) 

Length: 100 meters (328 feet) 

Mass: 30,000 metric tons (33,000 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Tusks and horns, spikes on carapace 
First appearance: Godzilla Raids Again (1955) 

Notable G-Series credits: 2, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14 

Fight record: Wins 2, Losses 2, Ties 1 


Anguirus is a monster that began as a foe to Godzilla and wound up an ally. Like Rodan, Anguirus has been identified as a revived prehis- 
toric beast, a cousin of the Ankylosaurus but, at a height of sixty meters, much larger than its extinct relative. 

A thorny carapace protects the monster’s back and a spray of horns shields its neck, but other than a fierce fighting spirit, Anguirus 
lacks offensive weapons, at least in part because it hails from the early era of the Godzilla series, when the beasts were conceived more as 
real animals and less as fantasy creations. 

In Godzilla Raids Again, which staged the first monster battle in a Godzilla film, Anguirus is defeated and apparently killed by Godzilla, 
but either it revived or another of its kind returned in later epics, fighting alongside Godzilla against the likes of King Ghidorah, Mechagodzilla, 
and the cyborg monster Gigan. : 

Because of its realistic depiction and never-say-die attitude, Anguirus retains a strong following among fans of the genre. Possessing 
no energy rays or explosive missiles, Anguirus relies in part on its teeth and claws in battle, but mostly on its fierce fighting spirit. One of its 
most devastating battle tactics is to hurl itself backward, impaling its opponent on the spikes of its carapace. 
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Battra is something like an armored caterpillar, moti- 
vated by the life spirit of the Earth to attack perpetrators 
of environmental degradation. Gabara is a knobby ogre 
existing only in the dreams of a Japanese boy. The winged, 
shapeshifting Destoroyah, Godzilla’s final foe, is a meta- 
morphosing amalgam of Precambrian arachnids. 

To the uninitiated, it often comes as a surprise that 
Godzilla’s friends and foes are not generic, one-dimensional 
rubber creatures, but rather an array of unique and excit- 
ing individual creations, mighty, memorable, and often 
magnificent. 

And certainly worthy of a closer look. 


Height: 25 meters (82 feet) 
Mass: 250 metric tons (275 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Flame blast from mouth, nasal horn, burrowing ability, 100-meter jump 

First appearance: Frankenstein Conquers the World (1965) (Japanese title: Frankenstein vs. Baragon) 
Notable G-Series credits: 9 

Fight record: Losses 1 (against Frankenstein’s monster) 


Baragon is thought to be a dinosaur who burrowed underground to escape the post-Cretaceous climate changes, his glowing nasal horn 
lighting the way as he travels through the strata of the Earth. He seemed to have been killed in a battle with Toho’s version of Frankenstein's 
monster, but later turned up as an inmate on Monsterland in Destroy All Monsters. 

Though Baragon was blamed for the destruction of Paris in Destroy All Monsters, it was actually Gorosaurus who leveled the Arc de 
Triomphe. Baragon witnessed, but did not take part in, the film’s climactic battle. 
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Length: 73 meters (239 feet) 

Wingspan: 180 meters (590 feet) 

Mass: 30,000 metric tons (33,000 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Prism beams from eyes 
First appearance: Godzilla vs. Mothra (1992) 
Notable G-Series credits: 19 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 1, Ties 1 


BATTRA (LARVAL STAGE) 


Larva length: 90 meters (295 feet) 
Larva mass: 20,000 metric tons (22,000 tons) 
Larva powers/weapons: Prism beams from horn and eyes 


Battra first appears in the film Godzilla vs. Mothra as an energy-spewing, armored caterpillar that breaks out of its resting place under the 
polar ice caps. Eventually, however, the caterpillar transforms into a deadly flying form—a kind of dark twin to Mothra. 

Battra fights for the Earth, and will come to the planet's defense against environmental threats. In its caterpillar (or larva) form, it is able 
to swim, burrow underground, and emit purplish prism beams from both its horn and its eyes. In this form, the powerful monster fought 
Godzilla to a standstill until both were swallowed by an undersea volcanic eruption. 

Battra survived this dunking in the Earth’s magma, emerging with no apparent damage to transform into its winged adult form in a blaz- 
ing blast of unleashed energy. Convinced by Mothra that Godzilla is by far the greatest threat to the planet's ecology, the adult Battra then 
teamed up with its erstwhile foe to take on the Monster King in the middle of Yokohama’s Minato Mirai 21 theme park. 

In its final battle, Battra shows itself to be a valiant fighter and a loyal ally, even apparently sacrificing its life to nullify Godzilla’s threat. 
However, if global catastrophe threatens again, perhaps Battra will return to take up the cudgels on Earth's behalf. 
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THE HEISE! MONSTERS 


The later (He/se/ series) Godzilla films saw the creation of several new monsters: 
Biollante, SpaceGodzilla, Battra, and Destoroyah. Although varying in form and 
function, the new G-foes share several traits. 

First, in order to match Godzilla’s increased stature—80 meters in Godzilla 
vs. Biollante, then 100 meters from Godzilla vs. King Ghidorah on—these later 
monsters are much larger than the previous crop of creatures. Biollante stands 
120 meters tall and tips the scales at an amazing 200,000 metric tons, twice as 
tall as Titanosaurus and nearly seven times as heavy! 

Second, all the He/se/ monsters possess a variety of colorful beam 
weapons—except Biollante, who spits a glowing, radioactive sap—making 
good use of the advanced optical printing techniques of the 1990s. 

Finally, all He/se/ creations are transforming monsters, passing through 
two or more distinct stages in their development. 
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Height: 120 meters (394 feet) | AGI eh 
Mass: 200,000 metric tons (220,000 tons) 44 4 WX p 
Powers/weapons: Spines, radioactive acidic sap spray, choking vines GE | WO? KG 
First appearance: Godzilla vs. Biollante (1989) iT fi ees YN Veet 
Notable G-Series credits: 17 Vay aes FA wy SSA ZINA 
Fight record: Losses 1, Ties 1 as \f SP VEN AM 
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Height: 85 meters (279 feet) & in 
Mass: 60,000 to 100,000 metric tons (66,000 to 110,000 tons) 


Biollante is the first of the new breed of Godzilla foe (See box) and is perhaps the most carefully thought out in design and execution. The 
very concept of Biollante, a monstrous tendriled plant, remains unique in the Godzilla series, for all of the Big Guy’s other foes are either 
machines or derived from animal origins. 

Biollante also has the most plausible genesis. In an attempt to salvage the life essence of his beloved daughter, Erika, geneticist Dr. 
Shiragami combined her DNA with that of her favorite roses and then, to guarantee her immortality, added the eternally self-reproducing DNA 
of Godzilla. 

This DNA mix of a human, a rose, and Godzilla himself makes Biollante the first monster created by biotechnology. The result is a tow- 
ering monster plant that is strangely beautiful. However, after it is attacked by Godzilla’s radioactive ray, the bio-monster mutates into an even 
larger form, replacing its flower petals with fang-lined jaws, fearsome tendrils, and bristling dorsal spines, as if to signify the shifting of ge- 
netic dominance from the gentle Erika to the bestial King of the Monsters. 

Though barely mobile on its rootlike “legs,” under duress the plant monster will uproot itself and travel overland with surprising speed. 
Biollante is capable of lashing out with vines and tendrils or spitting a stream of corrosive radioactive sap. Its thorny strikes could pierce 
Godzilla’s thick hide, and the suffocating embrace of the plant monster’s tentacles almost proved to be Godzilla’s undoing. 

The two battled to a standstill, with Godzilla retreating into the ocean while Biollante dissolved into a shower of spores, its ultimate dis 
solution releasing heavenward the trapped soul of Erika. 

Biollante may have been responsible for the genesis of another new Godzilla foe, the star-spanning SpaceGodilla. 
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DESTOROYAH 


Height: 120 meters (394 feet) 

Mass: 80,000 metric tons (88,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Explosive micro- 
oxygen spray and laser horn 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. Destoroyah 
(1995) 

Notable G-Series credits: 22 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 2 


One of Godzilla’s most powerful foes owes its 
existence to the only weapon ever to prove truly 
effective against the King of the Monsters—the 
Oxygen Destroyer that disintegrated the original 
Godzilla back in 1954. 

According to scientific conjecture, the 
anaerobic conditions that resulted in Tokyo Bay 
due to the Oxygen Destroyer's effects revived 
a colony of microscopic Precambrian-era crus- 
taceans that soon grew to human size and 
beyond—ultimately amalgamating into one 
armored, winged, bipedal behemoth dubbed 
Destoroyah. 

In many ways, Destoroyah’s evolution 
echoes that of Hedorah, the Smog Monster, in GoaZilla vs. Hedorah (1971). Both began life as innumerable tiny aquatic animals, both 
possessed acidic properties deadly to the creatures they contacted, both took to the land in a crawling form, both then morphed into a 
flying form soaring over populated areas, and both ultimately became hulking monsters capable of firing rays or ejecting deadly substances. 

In the case of Destoroyah, its most potent weapon is its explosive micro-oxygen spray. Deadly too is its laser horn, capable of cutting 
a fiery swath through anything unfortunate enough to cross its path. 

In Godzilla vs. Destoroyah, one of the crustacean creature’s victims was Godzilla Junior, the offspring of the King of the Monsters. 
Originally hatching as BabyGodzilla in Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla Il (1993) and known as “LittleGodzilla” by the time of Godzilla vs. 
SpaceGoazilla (1994), the young monster had ballooned to 30 meters and taken on a shape that clearly distinguished him from any ordinary 
dinosaur. Defenseless save for the ability to burp a few radioactive bubbles, LittleGodzilla was easy prey for the rampaging SpaceGodzilla, 
being spared only by the intervention of his protective parent. 

Finally, when he grew beyond his chubby, bug-eyed infancy, Godzilla Junior, at 40 meters, much more closely resembled his famous 
father (minus the dorsal plates) and packed enough of an atomic ray to dispatch one of the land-crawling Destoroyahs with relative ease. 

At last sighting, at the climax of Goazilla vs. Destoroyah, Godzilla Junior had absorbed an enormous amount of radiation, which 
apparently completed his transformation into a new Godzilla, ready to carry on in his father’s formidable footsteps. 

As for Destoroyah, though the creature possessed the power sufficient to push Godzilla to the brink of defeat, the combination of 
Godzilla’s out-of-control radioactivity and an all-out assault by Japan's self-defense forces finally ended Destoroyah’s threat. 
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Height: 50 meters (164 feet) 

Mass: 23,000 metric tons (25,300 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Claws 

First appearance: Ebirah, Horror of the Deep (1966) 
Notable G-Series credits: 7 

Fight record: Losses 2 


A mammoth crustacean living in the shallows off the South Seas island of 
Letchi, Ebirah was employed by an evil organization called the Red Bamboo 
to keep their slave laborers from escaping. No one knows what caused 
Ebirah to attain such a tremendous size, but rumors of heavy-water leakage 
from the Red Bamboo'’s reactor persist to this day. Although possessing no 
energy weapons, Ebirah’s powerful pincers and underwater attacks kept 
Godzilla off balance until the mighty reptile declawed the colossal crustacean 
and sent it into total retreat. 


GABARA 


Height: 58 meters (190 feet) 

Mass: 23,000 metric tons (25,300 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Electric bolts generated from its arms and power horn 
First appearance: All Monsters Attack (1969) 

Notable G-Series credits: 10 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 2 


One of the strangest of all Godzilla’s foes, this warbling, knobby ogre seems derived from no animal known 
on Earth. Existing only in the dreams of a Japanese boy, Gabara persecuted the much smaller Minilla on 
Monster Island, bullying the young monster mercilessly. Only when Minilla had received combat training from 
Godzilla was he able to successfully challenge his tormentor. Finally, Gabara was confronted by Godzilla 
himself, given a sound thrashing, and sent to lick his wounds deep in the jungle of Monster Island. 
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Height: 65 meters (213 feet) 
Mass: 25,000 metric tons (27,500 tons) 
_Powers/weapons: Buzzsaw in abdomen, 
hammer-claw hands, flight at Mach 3 
First appearance: Godzilla vs. Gigan (1972) 
Notable G-Series credits: 12, 13 
Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 2 


A fusion of flesh and technology, Gigan hails from the Nebula M Spacehunter. Evil, cockroachlike aliens sent this cyborg monster to Earth on 
a mission, with King Ghidorah, to destroy human civilization and thus pave the way for the installation of a new, alien civilization and “perfect 
peace.” 

Gigan set out on its spree of destruction with evident glee, toppling towers, smashing ships, and slicing and dicing its way through 
downtown Tokyo. Only the intervention of Godzilla and Anguirus could slow this demon of demolition. 

Gigan has a distinctive, rasping cry and uses powerful blows from its hooklike hammer claws to demolish any manmade structure block- 
ing its path. It boasts a cranial horn, scythe-clawed feet, and three membranous dorsal sails, on which it flies. Gigan delights in attacking from 
the air, dive-bombing its opponents and gashing them with the buzzsaw cutter in its belly. 

Gigan also sports a tooth-lined, hooked beak below a single wine-red, visorlike eye. Publicity stills show Gigan firing a laser beam from 
its forehead, but this power has never been displayed during its screen appearances. And yet, despite its formidable armament, Gigan’s inher- 
ent cowardice may be its Achilles heel. The cyborg is happy to attack an opponent who is dazed or whose back is tumed, but it will just as 
quickly flee, even abandoning an ally if the tide of battle turns against them. 

Since Gigan’s partnership with King Ghidorah was foiled by Godzilla and Anguirus, and its subsequent team-up with Megalon was also 
a failure, the virulent cyborg no doubt still lurks in space awaiting another chance to wreak havoc on the Earth. 
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THE THREE GODZILLAS 
GODZILLA (1954-1975) 


Height: 50 meters (164 feet) 

Mass: 20,000 metric tons (22,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Atomic ray, super regenerative 
power (Godzilla can be wounded, but his G-cells 
heal very rapidly) 

First appearance: Godzilla (1954) 

Notable G-Series credits: 1-15 

Fight record: Wins 18, Losses 3, Ties 7 


ms; however, his appearance has changed from movie to 
jovie, notably the loss of the earlike appendages on the 
head and having three toes rather than four on each foot 
from King Kong vs. Godzilla on. See “Wardrobe! The Many 


Suits of Godzilla” (pp.96-97) for a more in-depth look 
at his changing appearance 
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30dzilla’s original statistics remain the same in the first fifteen 
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GODZILLA 
(1984-1989) 


Height: 80 meters (262 feet) 

Mass: 50,000 metric tons (55,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Atomic ray, super 
regenerative power (Godzilla can be 
wounded, but his G-cells heal very 
rapidly), nuclear pulse 

First appearance: The Return of Godzilla 
(1984) 

SS Notable G-Series credits: 16, 17 
Q Fight record: Wins 4, Losses 2, Ties 1 


This second Godzilla arose from the 
Ror ce in 1984 to begin the new series 


LY ; / 3 of Godzilla films, also known as the 
Na ; m mo = p \ E ¥XY Heisei series. Ignoring the events of 
Shi A hinltin ees 2 films 2 through 15, The Return of 

eS - : Godzilla was made as a direct sequel to 
the original Godzilla, in which the first King 
of the Monsters was killed by the Oxygen 
Destroyer. This second Godzilla is larger and 
heavier than the first. 


GODZILLA 
(1991-1995) 


Height: 100 meters (328 feet) 

Mass: 60,000 metric tons (66,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Atomic ray, super 
regenerative power (Godzilla can be 
wounded, but his G-cells heal very 
rapidly), nuclear pulse 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. King 
Ghidorah (1991) 

Notable G-Series credits: 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22 

Fight record: Wins 6, Losses 4, Ties 4 


This third Godzilla is a result of visitors from 
the future going back in time to alter the past. 
In Goazilla vs. King Ghidorah, the Futurians 
think they’re preventing the original creation of 
Godzilla by teleporting Godzillasaurus to the 
Bering Sea, safely away from any nuclear 
tests. But an accident involving a nuclear sub- 
marine mutates Godzillasaurus into a Godzilla 
twice the size of, and far more powerful than, 
the original. 
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MINILLA (AKA MINYA, MINIRA) 


Height: 13-18 meters (43-59 feet)* 

Mass: 1,800-3,000 metric tons (1,980-3,300 tons)* 

Place of birth (hatching): Sollgel Island 

Diet: Tropical fruit 

Powers/weapons: Able to blow radioactive smoke rings, can fire atomic ray from mouth under conditions of extreme 
duress (e.g., having tail stomped on) 

First appearance: Son of Godzilla (1967) 

Notable G-Series credits: 8, 9, 10, 12 

Fight record: Wins 3, Losses 2, Ties 1 


*Range is from birth to full stature, presumably still early-childhood stage. 


Minilla appears to be the adopted son of Godzilla in the early films of the Godzilla series. The King of the Monsters found Minilla as a newly 
hatched infant under attack by three Kamacuras. Godzilla came to the little guy's rescue, and they stayed together from then on, waging 
father-and-son monster battles when necessary. 

In Destroy All Monsters (1968), Minilla is present for the climactic battle against King Ghidorah, but mostly keeps a safe distance. Once 
the golden dragon is down, Minilla helps finish King Ghidorah off by firing a radioactive smoke ring around its middle neck. 

In All Monsters Attack (1969), Minilla is tormented by the bullying monster Gabara and retreats from two of their encounters. The third 
time they meet, Minilla uses a clever strategy to gain the upper hand. Of course, these encounters happen only in the dreams of a young 
Japanese boy, not in the reality of the Toho Universe. 

Where is Minilla now? By 1999, he will have been captured and, along with nine other giant monsters, confined to the Monsterland 
research center on the Ogasawara Islands, where he will live in peace. 
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BABYGODZILLA a 
Height: 1.64 meters (5.4 feet) G 
Length: 3.53 meters (11.6 feet) my 


Mass: 420 kilograms (924 pounds) 

Place of birth (hatching): A research center in Kyoto, but the egg containing 
him was collected on Adonoa Island in the Bering Sea 

Diet: Vegetation; was seen to eat a rose, stem and all 

Powers/weapons: No offensive weapons; can communicate telepathically 
with Godzilla and Rodan, eyes glow red when afraid 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. Mechagoazilla II (1993) 

Notable G-Series credits: 20 

Fight record: Wins 0, Losses 0 


Introduced in Godzilla vs. Mechagoazilla |] (1993), BabyGodzilla is the new son of Godzilla for the second series of Godzilla films (the 
Heisei series). ; 
On a remote island in the Bering Sea, a preserved dinosaur egg is found and transported to a research center in Kyoto. The egg 
hatches to reveal BabyGodzilla, who begins to call for its parent. Godzilla hears the call. He battles both Rodan and Mechagodzilla Il to save ; 
his newly adopted son. The two escape together into Tokyo Bay. 
Where is BabyGodzilla now? He grew into LittleGodzilla. 
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LITTLEGODZILLA [ 
Height: 30 meters (98 feet) 

Mass: 8,000 metric tons (8,800 tons) 

Place of birth: Grew from BabyGodzilla, first appeared on Birth Island ? 
Diet: Never seen to eat c 


Powers/weapons: Able to belch radioactive bubbles 
First appearance: Godzilla vs. SpaceGoazilla (1994) 
Notable G-Series credits: 21 

Fight record: Wins 0, Losses 1 


LittleGodzilla, the next stage of growth after BabyGodilla, is featured as Godzilla’s 
son in Godzilla vs. SpaceGoazilla (1994). 
Attacked by SpaceGodzilla on Birth Island, LittleGodzilla is unable to defend 
himself. Godzilla intervenes, and LittleGodzilla attempts to assist him without much 
success. He is imprisoned in a crystal cage by SpaceGodzilla, but is freed when 
Godzilla finally defeats SpaceGodzilla. 
Where is he now? He grew into Godzilla Junior. 
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GODZILLA JUNIOR (Ce 


Height: 40 meters (131 feet) 

Mass: 15,000 metric tons (16,500 tons) 
Place of birth: Grew from LittleGodzilla, first appeared off the western coast of Japan 
Diet: Never seen to eat 

Powers/weapons: Can fire a powerful radioactive heat ray from his mouth 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. Destoroyah (1995) 

Notable G-Series credits: 22 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 1 


The naturally occurring radioactive deposits on Birth Island stimulated the accelerated growth of LittleGodzilla—otherwise, he might have 
simply grown up to be an ordinary Godzillasaurus. Instead, he grows into Godzilla Junior. 
In Godzilla vs. Destoroyah, Godzilla Junior battles Destoroyah as it changes stages, ultimately defeating the monster but not killing it. 
When the final-stage Destoroyah appears, it is vastly larger and more powerful than Godzilla Junior, and it kills him. 
* Where is Godzilla Junior now? Godzilla Junior’s lifeless body was revived by the powerful radiation released from Godzilla’s meltdown. 
A brief glimpse of Godzilla Junior at the end of the film reveals that the infusion of energy from his father has transformed him into a new, 
awesome, adult Godzilla! 
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GODZILLASAURUS 


Height: 12 meters (39 feet) 

Mass: 60 metric tons (66 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Natural weapons of a dinosaur— 
powerful jaws and teeth, claws that rip and tear, 
deadly tail swipes 

First appearance: Goazilla vs. King Ghidorah (1991) 

Notable G-Series credits: 18 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 1 


In the original film Goazilla, the King of the Monsters was sur- 
mised to have been a form of aquatic dinosaur, revived and irra- 
diated by H-bomb tests in the Pacific. Later, in Godzilla vs. King 
Ghidorah, Godzilla’s origin was made more explicit by revealing 
him as a mutated theropod dinosaur, dubbed Godzillasaurus. 

The dinosaur’s presence was first revealed during an 
American attack on a Japanese garrison on Lagos Island in 
1944. Though the Americans commanded superior force, they 
were routed by the rampaging prehistoric creature. Using heavy 
guns from their offshore flotilla, the Americans wounded 
Godzillasaurus and left him to die. The creature survived, however, and later nuclear testing in the area mutated him into the original Godzilla. 

In Goazilla vs. King Ghidorah, renegades from the future attempted to alter history by going back in time. After Godzillasaurus was 
wounded by the Americans, the Futurians teleported Godzillasaurus to the Bering Sea, safely away from any nuclear tests. Nonetheless, 
Godzilla would not be denied his destiny, and an accident involving a nuclear submarine mutated Godzillasaurus into a Godzilla twice the size 
of, and far more powerful than, the original. This is how the larger Heisei Godzilla was born. 


GOROSAURUS 


Height: 35 meters (115 feet) 

Mass: 8,000 metric tons (8,800 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Claws, sharp teeth, kangaroo kick 
First appearance: King Kong Escapes (1967) 
Notable G-Series credits: 9, 10 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 1 


Gorosaurus is an unusually large theropod dinosaur discovered by Lieutenant Susan Watson on Mondo Island. Before the dinosaur could 
devour Lt. Watson, it was attacked and seemingly killed by King Kong. 

Gorosaurus turned up later on Monsterland and laid waste to Paris in Destroy All Monsters. Having grown to nearly match Godzilla in 
height, it took an active role in the final battle against King Ghidorah at Mount Fuji. Devoid of energy weapons, Gorosaurus relies on its teeth, 
Claws, and agility in battle. Of particular note is its spectacular kangaroo kick, where it rears back on its tail and lashes out with both feet. 
Such is the force of the blow that Gorosaurus has even knocked down King Ghidorah by employing the tactic! 
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HEDORAH (AKA THE SMOG MONSTER) 


Height: 0.1 millimeter to 60 meters (197 feet) 

Mass: 0.001 metric ton to 48,000 metric tons (52,800 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Crimson energy beam from eyes, sulfuric acid mist, acidic mud, flight 
First appearance: Godzilla vs. Hedorah (1971) 

Notable G-Series credits: 11 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 2 


King Kong, Anguirus, Mothra, and Rodan are representative of Godzilla’s early foes: basic no-frills monsters who rely on horns, claws, and 
teeth in battle. But the 1970s ushered in a new style of monster, radical in design and often sporting an arsenal of garish ray beams and other 
fantastic weapons. 

Leading the pack of more elaborate monsters is Hedorah, aka the Smog Monster, a mobile sludge pile created when an alien spore 
from space combined with Earth’s overpowering industrial waste. Like Mothra, Hedorah is a transforming monster, beginning life as a multi- 
tude of tiny, tadpolelike creatures swimming in polluted water throughout the oceans. Two by two, the tadpoles meet and unite, growing ever 
larger until they evolve into a gigantic form that moves onto the land in search of more concentrated forms of pollution. 

Hedorah’s next incarnation is a flying form, soaring across Japan like a filthy Frisbee, spewing sulfuric acid mist and disintegrating every 
living thing unfortunate enough to be caught in its path. Finally, the ultimate Hedorah appears as a towering, standing creature, but it is able 
to transform back into flying form as the need arises. 

Never before had Godzilla fought a foe with such a variety of weapons at its disposal. In addition to the choking sulfuric smog it spews, 
Hedorah can fire an explosive crimson ray from the corners of its eyes, spit globs of acidic mud, or suffocate its foe in a lavalike flow of 
liquid muck. 

Being comprised of sludge, Hedorah seems invulnerable to conventional attack. Punches go right through with no permanent damage, 
while Godzilla’s ray is deflected and diminished by the alien mineral content of the Smog Monster's mass. Hedorah’s only susceptibility is to 
dehydration—a weakness that allowed human technology to combine with the power of Godzilla to finally bring down the curtain on 
Hedorah’s reign of terror. 


JET-JAGUAR 


Height: 50 meters (164 feet) 

Mass: 25,000 metric tons (27,500 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Flight at Mach 3.5, various karate moves, communicates 
with monsters 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. Megalon (1973) 

Notable G-Series credits: 13 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 1 


The brainchild of inventor Goro lbuki, Jet-Jaguar is a multipowered robot. Humanoid in 
appearance and stature, it contains a self-programming function that allows it to grow to 
gigantic size to defend Earth from the threat of evil giant monsters. 

Initially enslaved by the people of Seatopia and forced to guide their monster guardian, 
Megalon, Jet-Jaguar eventually broke free of their domination and summoned Godzilla for 
help. He put up a valiant fight against Megalon but was ultimately overwhelmed when Gigan 
arrived and sided against him. He was saved from total defeat by Godzilla. The two combined 
their power in an all-out battle that proved Jet-Jaguar to be a loyal, resourceful, and valuable 
ally for the Monster King. 
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KAMACURAS 


Height: 50 meters (164 feet) 

Mass: 2,800 metric tons (3,080 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Spiked claws, mandibles, flight 
First appearance: Son of Godzilla (1967) 
Notable G-Series credits: 8, 10, 12 
Fight record: Losses 3, Ties 1 


Deep in the dense jungles of Sollgel Island lived a group of Kamacuras, two-meter- 


tall insects lacking antennae but otherwise resembling overgrown praying mantises. 
A United Nations weather control experiment on Sollgel accidentally doused the 


sland in a radioactive rainstorm 


causing at least three of the Kamacuras to balloon 


to the size of Godzilla. Attempting to devour GodZilla’s just-hatched son Minilla, the 


gigantic insects were quickly 
defeated in battle by the giant 


peacefully among the other 
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outed by Godzilla himself. One of them was later 
spider Kumonga, but at least one was seen living 


nonsters imprisoned on Monster Island. 


KING CAESAR 


Height: 50 meters (164 feet) 

Mass: 30,000 metric tons (33,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Energy reflection eyes, 
jump kick, fangs, claws 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. Mechagoazilla 
(1974) 

Notable G-Series credits: 14 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 1 


One of the few mammalian monsters, King Caesar 
is a lion god from the annals of Japanese mythology 
who serves as protector of the Azumi royal family of 
Okinawa. 

Covered in shaggy brown fur and with floppy 
ears and sharp claws and teeth, the leonine creature 
can absorb energy beams with one eye and then 
reflect them with the other. 

A monster who never fought Godzilla but 
instead assisted him, King Caesar rests dormant in 
a Cliffside near a sacred temple. In times of crisis, he 
can be awakened to action by reflecting the rising 
sun's rays from the eye of an ancient statue onto the 
cliffside where he sleeps. 

Summoned to confront the original Mecha- 
godzilla, King Caesar put up a heroic fight, reflecting 
the robot’s energy beams back at it and using his 
agility to launch effective attacks against the invader 
from the Black Hole. Though overmatched by 
Mechagodzilla’s armor and arsenal, King Caesar 
struggled back to assist Godzilla in winning the final 
victory. 
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KING KONG | 1-98 


Height: 45 meters (148 feet) 

Mass: 25,000 metric tons (27,500 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Rock throwing, judo flips, electric current from fingers 
Place of origin: Faro Island 

First appearance: King Kong vs. Godzilla (1962) 

Notable G-Series credits: 3 

Fight record: Wins 5, Losses 1 


The most famous Godzilla foe is surely the eighth wonder of the world—King Kong. However, the giant gorilla that‘appeared in King Kong vs. 
Godzilla is not a reincarnation of Fay Wray’s paramour from the 1933 classic. 

Coming complete with a new origin, Toho’s Kong stands roughly 45 meters tall, far larger than the original, who would have been no 
match for a Godzilla about five times his size! 

Discovered on the fictional South Seas island of Faro, the super-sized simian is captured and transported to Japan by a publicity- 
hungry pharmaceutical company. Breaking his bonds, Kong wades ashore and meets Godzilla in two encounters. He receives the worst of 
the reptile’s radioactive ray in round one, but comes back from defeat to battle the King of the Monsters to a standstill at the foot of Mount 
Fuji. 

To partially compensate for Godzilla’s atomic ray, the Japanese Kong is endowed with the power to draw strength from electricity and 
generate shocks from his fingertips, but his most potent weapons are his agility and his cunning gorilla brain. 
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KING GHIDORAH 


(Original) 

Height: 100 meters (328 feet) 

Wingspan: 150 meters (492 feet) 

Mass: 30,000 metric tons (33,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Flight at Mach 3, gravity 
beams from mouths, hurricane winds 
from wings 

First appearance: Ghidorah, the Three-Headed 
Monster (1964) 

Notable G-Series credits: 5, 6, 9, 12, 14, 15 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 4 


KING GHIDORAH 


(New) 

Height: 150 meters (492 feet) 

Wingspan: 175 meters (574 feet) 

Mass: 70,000 metric tons (77,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Flight at Mach 3, gravity 
beams from mouths, hurricane winds 
from wings 

First appearance: Goazilla vs. King 
Ghidorah (1991) 

Notable G-Series credits: 18 

Fight record: Losses 1 


MECHA-KING GHIDORAH 


Height: 150 meters (492 feet) 

Wingspan: 175 meters (574 feet) 

Mass: 80,000 metric tons (88,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Laser triple beam, gravity beams, 
anti-gravity flight at Mach 4, Godzilla capture 
cables with “machine hand,” body armor 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. King Ghidorah (1991) 

Notable G-Series credits: 18 

Fight record: Ties 1 


Of all Godzilla’s foes, the greatest and most popular—in both 
Japan and the West, according to fan surveys—is King 
Ghidorah. A golden, three-headed, bat-winged super-dragon, 
King Ghidorah is at once breathtakingly beautiful and devastat- 
ingly powerful. 

Spectacular in design and elegant in execution, Ghidorah 
epitomizes what a fantasy movie monster should be, with three 
snarling heads atop three snaking necks, massive batlike 
wings, and two sinuous tails. 

The design of Ghidorah resembles the Asian concept of a 
dragon, albeit a three-headed one. The heads are serpentine but 
decked with horns, the maws lined with daggerlike teeth and housing forked tongues. Where the heads join the neck, there is a fringe of hair. 
Otherwise, the body is covered by massive scales of a golden hue. Running down the dorsal midline of each neck is a row of triangular spines, 
while the ventral side sports snakelike, overlapping plates. Ghidorah stands erect in a bipedal posture, its front limbs having taken on the 
function of flight. Each of its twin tails ends in a spiky fringe. 

The space monster's greatest weapon is the lightninglike gravity beams that spew from each of its hideous mouths. Lashing out with 
explosive impact, these energy blasts alone can devastate a city in a matter of minutes. Combined with the hurricane winds generated by 
the beating of Ghidorah’s massive wings, the effect is nothing short of total destruction. 

Although somewhat slow and clumsy when walking, the triple-domed destroyer is surprisingly agile in the air, capable of achieving air 
speeds in excess of Mach 3. King Ghidorah travels through space by transforming into a glowing, meteor-like form, from which it emerges 
in a flash of energy upon reaching its destination. 
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Identified as a planet-destroyer from antiquity, the original King 
Ghidorah came from space and arrived on Earth encased in a mag- 
netic meteor. In its debut film, Ghidorah, the Three-Headed Monster 
(1964), a woman from Venus (Mars in the Western version) claims 
her civilization had been destroyed long ago by Ghidorah. (The clear 
implication is that King Ghidorah is an ancient evil and has made a 
career of destroying one planet after another just for the fun of it.) 

King Ghidorah attempts to destroy Earth but is stopped by the 
combined powers of Godzilla, Mothra, and Rodan. After retreating 
to space, the golden dragon lands on Planet X, where it tries to 
continue its celestial reign of terror in the sequel /nvasion of Astro- 
Monster (1965). 

Ghidorah’s career in combat includes some of the most mem- 
orable bouts in monster movie history, including the climactic battle 
in Destroy All Monsters, when a team of seven Earth monsters ulti- 
mately forces King Ghidorah to yield to the overpowering odds 
against it. 

King Ghidorah once teamed up with another space monster 
to assault the Earth—Gigan (Godzilla vs. Gigan, 1972). But that 
partnership was not a successful one, and the two rogues finally 
retreated in the face of determined resistance from Godzilla and 
Anguirus. 

Ghidorah’s success as a villainous monster stems in part from 
the fact that it is a creature of inherent evil and chaos. Never does 
even a hint of restraint afflict the beast; it presses ahead, ever the 
unstoppable dreadnought, blasting civilization and savaging oppo- 
nents alike. 

Three times Ghidorah has been controlled by aliens intent on 
channeling its destructive energy to their own ends: first by the 
Xians, then by the Kilaaks, and finally by the cockroachlike Space- 
hunter Nebula aliens. However, thanks to the force of its evil per- 
sonality, Ghidorah never engenders audience sympathy, coming 
across less as a pawn than merely the logical extension of its mas- 
ters’ hostile intentions. 


THE NEW KING GHIDORAH 


The revival of the Godzilla series in the 1980s and 1990s saw the cre- 
ation of a new King Ghidorah, larger and heavier than the original to 
match Godzilla’s own increase in stature. But other than substituting 
a halo of horns for the hair around the necks, this new creature is very 
similar in design to the original and boasts similar powers. 

The new Ghidorah’s origin lay not in space but in the future. It 
was created from the atomic fusion of three genetically engineered 
creatures (called Dorats) into one three-headed dragon. 

In this new incarnation, King Ghidorah is employed as a 
weapon of destruction by fugitives from the future (Futurians) and 
intended as a weapon to subjugate Japan. But the new King 
Ghidorah was defeated by Godzilla once its middle head was sev- 
ered and its control device destroyed. 


Missing its middle head, the comatose near-corpse of the mighty dragon monster lay at the bottom of the Sea of Okhotsk until retrieved 
by another Futurian and refurbished as Mecha-King Ghidorah. 


MECHA-KING GHIDORAH 


This cyborg version of King Ghidorah boasts a triple beam-spouting robot head, solar panel wings, and weapons-loaded body armor. It is 
controlled by a human pilot from the cockpit bubble in the center of its chest plate, in front of the mechanical center head. 

The Futurian who created Mecha-King Ghidorah was a young Japanese woman from the future who did not wish to see Japan 
destroyed by Godzilla. In an interesting role reversal, Mecha-King Ghidorah thus became Japan's only hope against the rampaging Godzilla. 

Using high-voltage “Godzilla capture cables” and a mighty “machine hand” fired from its breastplate, Mecha-King Ghidorah success- 
fully stunned Godzilla into submission and carried him away, putting at least a temporary end to the Big Guy's reign of terror. 

Yet even this brief stint in the role of “hero” did not diminish King Ghidorah’s status as public monster enemy number one. Even now, 
the evil Ghidorah may be contemplating another offensive against Earth. 
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Height: 45 meters (148 feet) 

Mass: 8,000 metric tons (8,800 tons) 

Aa" Powers/weapons: Web snare, poison stinger 
First appearance: Son of Godzilla (1967) 
Notable G-Series credits: 8, 9, 10 

Fight record: Wins 3, Losses 1 


A gigantic spider discovered on Sollgel Island, Kumonga is a predator to be feared, burying itself underground between meals and emerging 
when goaded by hunger. 

Hiding in the jungle, Kumonga springs upon its prey, trapping it in strands of super-strong webbing and then dispatching the unfortunate 
victim with a poisonous barb extended from below its mouth. Kumonga made short work of a Kamacuras and then nearly killed Minilla. Its 
defeat demanded the combined strength of both Godzilla and his son. 

A second, and apparently friendlier, Kumonga was subsequently seen incarcerated on Monsterland in Destroy All Monsters, and it 
participated in that film’s final battle against King Ghidorah. 


MANDA 


Length: 150 meters (492 feet) 

Mass: 30,000 metric tons (33,000 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Constricting coils 
First appearance: Atragon (1963) 
Notable G-Series credits: 9, 10, 15 
Fight record: Present as a spectator at the final battle of Destroy All Monsters 


Manda is a mighty sea serpent, able to navigate on land with tiny leglike appendages. 

Originally the god and protector of the undersea kingdom of Mu (in the 1963 film Atragon), Manda became, like so many other monsters, 
an inmate of Monsterland on the Ogasawara islands. 

In Destroy All Monsters, the alien Kilaaks \iberated Manda to participate with Godzilla, Mothra, and Rodan in an all-out assault on Tokyo. 

Manda was present as a spectator for the final confrontation against King Ghidorah at the base of Mount Fuji, in which the golden 
dragon was defeated. Then Manda returned in peace to Monsterland, where it has lived ever since. 
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MECHAGODZILLA (1) 


Height: 50 meters (164 feet) 

Mass: 40,000 metric tons (44,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Close attack beam from chest; space beam from eyes; force 
field projection; missiles in fingers, throat, knees, and toes; flame-thrower in 
mouth; flight via rockets in feet; space titanium armor 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. Mechagoazilla (1974) 

Notable G-Series credits: 14, 15 

Fight record: Wins 2, Losses 2, Ties 1 


MECHAGODZILLA (2) 


Height: 120 meters (394 feet) 

Mass: 150,000 metric tons (165,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Flight at Mach 1, mega-buster ray, super heat shield NT-20, 
laser beam eyes, plasma grenade, paralysis missiles, shock anchor and 
cables, “Godzilla Crusher” 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. Mechagoazilla II (1993) 

Notable G-Series credits: 20 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 2 

Note: Known as Super Mechagodzilla when used in combination with the flying 
battleship Garuda. 


If King Ghidorah is Godzilla’s most popular foe, then Mechagodzilla may be considered the 
most powerful. A monster robot fashioned from “space titanium” by yet another race of aliens 
bent on world domination (the Simeons, ape-faced creatures from the Third Planet of the Black 
Hole), Mechagodzilla sports an awesome arsenal of beam weapons and murderous missiles, 
sufficient to wipe out a city. 

When it was first unleashed, Mechagodzilla was disguised to appear as the Monster King 
himself. A rubber skin was fitted over the robot to fool the people of Earth. But the skin was torn 
by the real Godzilla, and the Simeons caused it to melt away, revealing their ambulatory super- 
weapon in all its steely glory. 

Echoing the samurai warrior armor of old Japan, the silvery sheen, glowing orange eyes, 
and hard angles of the robot’s body contrasted effectively with the rounded contours and char- 
coal skin of its living inspiration. 

Topping its list of armaments is the rainbow-colored space beam emanating from its eyes, 
used with devastating effect to blast Godzilla and obliterate buildings. Hidden behind a flip- 
down chest plate is the lightninglike close attack beam, while revolving missiles bristle where 
fingers ought to be. Other missile magazines are housed in the feet, knees, and throat areas, 
while a flamethrower spews forth from the mouth. 

For defense, Mechagodzilla can generate a pulsating force shield by whirling its head at 
cyclonic speed. Jets in the feet allow the marvelous machine to take off like a rocket, permit- 
ting attack from the air as an alternative to full frontal assault. 

Overwhelmingly powerful as Mechagodilla is, its first outing ended in failure, thanks to a 
combination of Godzilla and King Caesar's brute force and a commando-like Interpol raid that 
destroyed the alien base housing the robot's control center. 

Undeterred, the aliens rebuilt their robot, teaming him with the amphibious dinosaur 
Titanosaurus and unleashing the evil duo on Japan once more. Again Godzilla was able to 
wade through his rival's barrage, decapitating the mechanical marvel and ultimately burying it 
deep underground where no future salvage operation could penetrate. 


MECHAGODZILLA (2) 


The second series of Godzilla films (the Heisei series) revived Mechagodzilla as it had King 
Ghidorah, but this time the giant robot was built by the U.N. Godzilla Countermeasures Center 
as the ultimate weapon against Godzilla. 

Based on technology recovered from the remains of Mecha-King Ghidorah, the state-of- 
the-art super-robot could combine with the flying battleship Garuda to become Super 
Mechagodzilla. 

In addition to laser beams housed in its eye ports, the new Mechagodzilla sports a color- 
ful mega-buster ray from the mouth, paralyzer missiles on shoulder launchers, and shock 
anchor cables fired from the wrists. Its most devastating weapon is the plasma grenade, a ray 
cannon powered by Godzilla’s own radioactive blast, gathered and magnified by 
Mechagodzilla’s NT-20 artificial diamond armor plating. 

No opponent has come closer than Super Mechagodzilla to administering Godzilla’s total 
defeat. Using this vast armament and skillfully employing a modified shock anchor called the 
Godzilla Crusher to destroy the secondary brain in Godzilla’s spine, the U.N.’s gigantic 
“Robocop” actually succeeded where all others had failed—it killed Godzilla. 

The triumph was short-lived, however, as the Monster King was soon revived by an unex- 
pected dose of radiation from Fire Rodan. 
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MEGALON 


Height: 55 meters (180 feet) 

Mass: 40,000 metric tons (44,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Lightning bolt from horn, napalm bombs from mouth, drill 
hands to burrow under the Earth at Mach 8, can fly in hops of 10 km 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. Megalon (1973) 

Notable G-Series credits: 13 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 1 


ee 
Though strongly resembling a titanic bipedal beetle, Megalon differs from a typical insect 
in having just four limbs instead of the usual six. However, it does sport two pairs of 
wings—an outer, colorful protective pair, and beneath, a more utilitarian pair whose func- 
tion is flight. 

Megalon surely has the most interesting hands of any monster. Each is the shape of 
a knobby spade, and, when brought together, the two become a rotating drill capable of 
boring through the strata of the Earth and allowing Megalon to travel underground with 
truly incredible speed. 

As protector of the undersea Kingdom of Seatopia, Megalon was sent to the surface 
world to punish mankind for the unregulated testing of nuclear weapons, which had 
devastated the submerged civilization. Guided by the android Jet-Jaguar, Megalon 
defeated Japan’s self-defense forces and laid waste to much of Tokyo before Godzilla 
could intervene. 

Both in solo combat against Jet-Jaguar and teamed with Gigan against Jet-Jaguar and Godzilla, Megalon proved itself to be a tena- 
cious and talented fighter, buzzing over cities, blasting buildings with lightning bolts from its power horn, and spitting napalm bombs from its 
mandibled jaws. 

These handy weapons proved a formidable offensive force for Megalon. Ultimately, however, after its ally had fled and victory against 
Godzilla was clearly out of reach, this one-time foe of Godzilla’s beat a hasty retreat back to its undersea lair. 


MOGUERA 


Height: 120 meters (394 feet) 

Mass: 160,000 metric tons (176,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Plasma laser cannons in the eyes, a plasma maser 
cannon projector in its breastplate, spiral grenade missiles in its 
robot hands, a rotating drill for a nose. Flight jets in its feet and tail 
propel it at Mach 1 on Earth, Mach 44 in space. Can move on 
treads or with independent leg action. Can separate into the flying 
Star Falcon (80 meters/262 feet; 70,000 metric tons/77,000 tons; 
flies at Mach 35) and the burrowing Land Moguera (85 meters/ 
279 feet; 90,000 metric tons/99,000 tons). 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. SpaceGoazilla (1994) 

Notable G-Series credits: 21 

Fight record: Wins 0, Losses 2, Ties 1 


Built by the U.N. Godzilla Countermeasures Center, Moguera takes its name from the alien robot invader Moguera of the 1957 film The 
Mysterians. The name became an acronym (MOGUERA) in Goazilla vs. SpaceGodzilla, standing for Mobile Operation Godzilla Universal 
Expert Robot Aero-type. 

After the failure of Mechagodzilla, the Godzilla Countermeasures Center constructed Moguera to defend Japan against Godzilla. As it 
happened, Moguera was diverted to combat SpaceGodzilla instead. Their first clash was a dogfight amid the asteroid belt orbiting between 
Mars and Jupiter. 

SpaceGodzilla easily defeated the Earth robot, sending it careening off into space. Returning to Earth, Moguera was repaired and, after 
a brief skirmish with Godzilla, joined the King of the Monsters in a final assault on SpaceGodzilla. A key moment in the battle took place when 
Moguera shattered SpaceGodzilla’s energy-channeling shoulder crystals, but ultimately the super-robot was totally destroyed in the con- 
flagration. 


MOTHRA 


(Original) 

Length: 60 meters (197 feet) 

Wingspan: 250 meters (820 feet) 

Mass: 20,000 metric tons (22,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Flight at Mach 3, hurricane winds, poison powder 
Larva length: 180 meters (590 feet) 

Larva mass: 12,000 metric tons (13,200 tons) 

Larva powers/weapons: Web attack 

First appearance: Mothra (1961) 


MOTHRA 


(G-Series First Version) 

Length: 65 meters (213 feet) 

Wingspan: 135 meters (443 feet) 

Mass: 15,000 metric tons (16,500 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Flight at Mach 3, hurricane winds, poison powder 
Larva length: 53 meters (174 feet) 

Larva mass: 15,000 metric tons (16,500 tons) 
Larva powers/weapons: Web attack 

First appearance: Mothra vs. Godzilla (1964) 
Notable G-Series credits: 4, 5, 7, 9 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 1, Ties 1 


(G-Series Second Version) 
Length: 65 meters (213 feet) 
Wingspan: 175 meters (574 feet) 


Mass: 20,000 metric tons (22,000 tons) There 
Powers/weapons: Flight at Mach 3, hurricane winds, plus antenna blasts/ are three sets of Mothra 
ray-shooting beam weapons, reflecting scales that turn attacking statistics here because the first 
energies back on their source Mothra (1961) was created indepen- 
First appearance: Godzilla vs. Mothra (1992) dent of the Godzilla series. Then, when 
Larva length: 120 meters (394 feet) Godzilla met Mothra for the first time in 
Larva mass: 15,000 metric tons (16,500 tons) Mothra vs. Godzilla (1964), Mothra was scaled 
Larva powers/weapons: Web attack down in size to match Godzilla, but was other- 


bs saath eae Sighs Me wise the same creature. The later Godzilla 
Pees |, Les films (the He/se/ series) made Mothra 
A monster of principle and peace, Mothra fights only when her protected people, the larger and more powerful because 


natives of Infant Island, are under threat. Guided by telepathic communication from her Godzilla, too, had increased in 
tiny twin priestesses, the Shobijin, Mothra has shown battle skill in defeating Godzilla size and power. 
and great bravery in singlehandedly facing the terrible King Ghidorah. 

Worshiped as a deity by the natives of Infant Island in the South Pacific, Mothra, 
with her fuzzy body and colorfully patterned wings, conveys a sense of awe, not terror, 
as she gracefully glides into her encounters with humanity. She is one of the most 


beautiful of all monsters. Mothra’s origins are shrouded in mystery, but to her people {) 7 ag 

she is a benevolent god representing both love and renewal. ft TN! tags \ 
Mothra is always a monster on a mission rather than a blindly rampaging menace. { ( o| lo )\ 

Indeed, Mothra first appeared in Japan to rescue her tiny, foot-tall twin priestesses, who Se sei Sa 2 


had been kidnapped by an unscrupulous promoter (Mothra, 1961). Later, in Mothra vs. | f 
Godzilla (1964), humanity appealed to Mothra for help against Godzilla’s aggression. 

Like most insects, Mothra passes through a complete metamorphosis in her life- 
time. Hatching from an enormous blue egg, Mothra first appears as a gargantuan and 
rather ugly caterpillar, which spends an undetermined amount of time searching for 


food. P i a. 

Sometime later, the larva encases itself within a silken cocoon, from which ulti- pe Ae \ | de a eee 
mately emerges the multicolored winged adult stage. Both larva and adult are respon- | Gas } | Mi vara = 
sible for their fair share of destruction. Ea tho a 

The caterpillar plows through anything in its path, whether building or highway ee 39) be 2 _/-- 
oOverpass—even an ocean liner as it swims from Infant Island to the mainland. And the Fe 
adult Mothra’s colorful wings can create hurricane winds capable of blowing away most SI OU \ 
manmade structures. () r } th fis, 

Despite what could be described as a peaceful disposition and a paucity of Al j || | Paes 
weapons, Mothra is distinguished in having had the greatest success in battling Ar //} } Es se 
Godzilla, dishing out at least two solid defeats to the King of the Monsters. Sg as | A aha! Kip OL? Ses ed abr be dO 


Though greatly susceptible to Godzilla’s nuclear heat beam, the adult Mothra 
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stores a yellow poison powder in her wings, which she can release with devastating effect. The poison, combined with Mothra’s speed and 
agility in the air, her wing-generated wind blasts, and her intelligence, make the giant moth a foe with which to be reckoned. 

~ As for the larva, the strands from which it fashions its cocoon are strong in proportion to their giant source, and have been employed 
as a suffocating shroud not only to dispatch Godzilla but even to entangle and help defeat the mighty King Ghidorah. 


MOTHRA G-SERIES SECOND VERSION 


As with other monsters (King Ghidorah, Mechagodzilla, and Rodan), the new series has seen Mothra updated, principally by the addition of 
several beam weapons, which place her in a class with the other ray-shooting demons of the 1990s. 

The new Mothra is also able to shed scales from her wings. This enables her to reflect Godzilla’s ray, dissipating its energy or directing 
it back upon the King of Monsters. 

The 1996 release of the non-Godzilla movie Rebirth of Mothra (aka Mothra/Mosura) stands as further proof of the Big Bug’s enduring 
popularity in the annals of monster film fandom. She remains a living example of the power of goodness in overcoming adversity. 


FAIRY MOTHRA 


Size: 30 cm (approximately 1 foot) 

Mass: 0 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. SpaceGoazilla (1994) 
Notable G-Series credits: 21 


Introduced in Goazilla vs. SpaceGoazilla, Fairy Mothra is a telepathic projection of Mothra and the 
tiny twin women who are Mothra’s priestesses (Known as Shobijin in earlier films and Cosmos in the later, 
or Heisei, series of films). Fairy Mothra appears in the form of many little glowing butterfly-like creatures. 
The vision is usually sent to warn someone of a pending danger to the planet Earth. 


RODAN 


Height: 50 meters (164 feet) 

Wingspan: 120 meters (394 feet) 

Mass: 15,000 metric tons (16,500 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Flies at Mach 1.5, wings 
create windstorms 

First appearance: Rodan (1956) 

Notable G-Series credits: 5, 6, 9, 20 

Fight record: Wins 3, Losses 1, Ties 1 


FIRE RODAN 


Height: 70 meters (230 feet) 

Wingspan: 120 meters (394 feet) 

Mass: 16,000 metric tons (17,600 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Uranium heat beam 
First appearance: Godzilla vs. Mechagoazilla II (1993) 
Notable G-Series credits: 20 

Fight record: Wins 0, Losses 2, Ties 0 


Like Godzilla, Rodan is a prehistoric beast, an enormous flying reptile revived from a 
long hibernation in the bowels of the Earth. However, while Godzilla is a creature 
altered and granted new powers from his exposure to radiation, Rodan is merely a 
species of flying reptile that once lived in the prehistoric past. 

Dwarfing the largest known pterosaurs, Rodan boasts a wingspan of 120 
meters and can attain an air speed of Mach 1.5. Needless to say, Rodan’s habit of 
making low passes over inhabited areas results in untold destruction to the structures | 
below him. His wing-generated winds can also be used to considerable advantage ee 
against a foe. Hes 

There were originally two Rodans, male and female (Rodan, 1956). Both appar- ti/ 
ently perished in the eruption of Mount Aso in southern Japan, but one survived to fly — 
and fight again in Ghidorah, the Three-Headed Monster (1964). 

Known as the dignified “samurai warrior of the skies,” Rodan initially fought against Godzilla, but he has since become a valuable ally to 
the Monster King. Rodan’s cooperation with Mothra was instrumental in turning back King Ghidorah’s first invasion of Earth, and the outsized 
pterodactyl later accompanied Godzilla to Planet X for a rematch with the three-headed monster. Ultimately, Rodan wound up in residence 
on Monsterland, his flight restricted by magnetic force fields, but seemingly happy on his island home in the company of his fellow monsters. 

Like Mothra, Mechagodzilla, and King Ghidorah, Rodan is one of the four monsters updated for the Heise/ series. Transformed after a 
fight against Godzilla, Rodan became Fire Rodan. 


wa\ 


FIRE RODAN 


Fire Rodan is larger and heavier than original Rodan, 
and is capable of emitting a uranium heat beam. 
Competing with Godzilla to protect a baby 
Godzillasaurus, Fire Rodan defeated the U.N.’s flying 
Garuda battlecraft, but came up short against 
Mechagodzilla. 

In his dying moment, Fire Rodan’s discorporating 
body released a blizzard of radioactive energy that 
revitalized the fallen Godzilla, mending his sacral brain 
and allowing him the ultimate triumph. 


SPACEGODZILLA 


Height: 120 meters (394 feet) 

Mass: 80,000 metric tons (88,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Able to fly through 
space by enclosing itself in a 
crystalline cocoon. Packs a potent 
energy punch via the swirling corona 
beam that emanates from its mouth. 
Shoulder crystals can generate a 
gravity tornado. 

First appearance: Godzilla vs. SpaceGodzilla 

Notable G-Series credits: 21 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 1 
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A darkling twin of Godzilla’s, SpaceGodzilla was formed when a cell carrying Godzilla’s DNA (either from Biollante or inadvertently trans- 
ported into space by Mothra) passed through a black hole and, upon reemerging, fused with a crystalline alien life form. The combination 
grew into a mutant Godzilla sporting a toothsome mouth, a cranial horn, a row of crystal outcroppings down its back, and a massive power- 
channeling crystal jutting out of each shoulder. 

In addition to brute strength, SpaceGodzilla packs a potent energy punch in the form of a swirling corona beam emanating from its 
mouth. The shoulder crystals, whose main function is to replenish SpaceGodzilla’s strength by drawing on earthbound cosmic energy, can 
also generate a gravity tornado capable of levitating Godzilla and hurling him across a city. 

Able to travel through space by enclosing itself in a translucent crystalline cocoon, SpaceGodzilla headed toward Earth after its creation, 
on a mission to meet and defeat the beast whose DNA gave it life. SpaceGodzilla met and defeated the U.N.'s robotic defender, Moguera, 
in a battle amid the asteroid belt. Then SpaceGodzilla landed on Birth Island and attacked the helpless LittleGodzilla. 

Continually regenerating its power by drawing cosmic energy from the heavens through massive shoulder crystals, SpaceGodzilla 
seemed unstoppable. Only by working together could Godzilla and Moguera marshal sufficient power to cut the space demon off from its 
power source and destroy it utterly. 
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TITANOSAURUS 


Height: 60 meters (197 feet) 

Mass: 30,000 metric tons (33,000 tons) 

Powers/weapons: Cyclone tail, jump kick, head-butt, nice uppercut 
First appearance: Terror of Mechagoazilla (1975) 

Notable G-Series credits: 15 

Fight record: Wins 1, Losses 1, Ties 1 


By nature a shy and retiring amphibious dinosaur, Titanosaurus had survived extinction 
and avoided detection since prehistoric times. Somehow the mad scientist Dr. Mafune 
found this peaceful dinosaur, placed it under his control, and forced it to fight Godzilla 
alongside Mechagodzilla. 

Bearing no resemblance to the real dinosaur of the same name, Toho’s Titanosaurus 
is a totally fictional fish-lizard hybrid. It is an excellent swimmer, thanks to its forked and 
webbed tail. On land it assumes an upright stance with a graceful neck and cranial crest. 
The head resembles that of a sharp-toothed barracuda, with finny, Gorgo-like “ears” and 
twin spines over the gleaming, yellow-hued cat’s eyes. x 

In a departure from previous Toho titans, Titanosaurus is colored a vivid red, with yel- 
low markings and black mottling over its bumpy hide. Also in contrast to its fellow fiends, 
Titanosaurus is revealed to be a gentle beast by nature. Only when it is controlled by the 
devilish Dr. Mafune and teamed with Mechagodzilla, sent by aliens from the Third Planet 
of the Black Hole, does it become a fighter with which to be reckoned. In fact, its elegant 
stature and melodious, trumpeting cry notwithstanding, Titanosaurus showed itself to be quite a formidable jighter. 

In some ways, Titanosaurus is a throwback to the style of Godzilla’s original foes: it shoots no gaudy rays or explosive missiles. Instead, 
it fights using tooth and claw, with the occasional head-butt and uppercut thrown in for good measure. It can also leap great distances on 
its powerful hind legs and use its unique, fanlike tail to create deadly whirlpools in the water or stir up hurricane-force winds on land, capable 
of toppling Godzilla. 

Titanosaurus was ultimately defeated by a combination of Godzilla’s power and human technology, but had the battle taken place in the 
water instead of on dry land, the outcome might have been different. 
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VARAN 


Height: 50 meters (164 feet) 

Mass: 15,000 metric tons (16,500 tons) 
Powers/weapons: Gliding flight, claws and spines 
First appearance: Varan the Unbelievable (1958) 
Notable G-Series credits: 9 

Fight record: Attended the battle in Destroy All Monsters as a spectator 


Worshipped as a deity by practitioners of the cult of Obake (oh-BAH-kay), Varan was driven from his underwater lair by increasing levels of 
toxic pollution. His ability to swim, walk on land, and soar by means of a flying squirrel-like membrane stretched between his front and rear 
limbs makes Varan a true tri-phibian monster. Repelled by the Japanese armed forces, Varan was later captured and confined to Monsterland 
on the Ogasawara Islands. . 
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oT MONSTERS 


1. Biollante: 200,000 metric tons (220,000 tons) 
2. Moguera: 160,000 metric tons (176,000 tons) 
3. Mechagodzilla 2: 150,000 metric tons (165,000 tons) 
4. Mecha-King Ghidorah: 80,000 metric tons (88,000 tons) 
5. Destoroyah: 80,000 metric tons (88,000 tons) 
6. SpaceGodzilla: 80,000 metric tons (88,000 tons) 
7. King Ghidorah (New): 70,000 metric tons (77,000 tons) 
8. Godzilla (1991-1995): 60,000 metric tons (66,000 tons) 
9. Godzilla (1984-1989): 50,000 metric tons (65,000 tons) 
10. Hedorah: 48,000 metric tons (62,800 tons) 


a" i KE AW, es 2 EW Pris mek 
1. Mecha-King Ghidorah: 150 meters (492 feet) 
2. King Ghidorah (New): 150 meters (492 feet) 
3. Biollante: 120 meters (394 feet) 
4. Moguera: 120 meters (394 feet) 
5. Mechagodzilla 2: 120 meters (394 feet) 
6. Destoroyah: 120 meters, (394 feet) 

7. SpaceGodzilla: 120 meters (394 feet) 
8. Godzilla (1991-1995): 100 meters (328 feet)  ——— Ane iS 
9. King Ghidorah (Original): 100 meters (328 feet) SY WBE | VANw 
10. Godzilla (1984-1989): 80 meters (262 feet) sh ds Se hl oN Se 
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TOHO’S OFFICIAL 
ENGLISH TITLE 


-* 


- wt 


1 «Godzilla 
2. Godzilla Raids haan 
3. King Kong ee Godzilla 
4. Mothra vs. Godzilla 

: 5. Ghidorah, the 


Three-Headed Monster 


6. Invasion of Astro-Monster 


7. Ebirah, Horror of the Deep 
0 


8. Son of Godzilla 


9. Destroy All Monsters 


10. All Monsters Attack 


11. Godzilla vs. Hedorah 


12. Godzilla vs. Gigan 


13. Godzilla vs. Megalon 
14. Godzillavs. 
Mechagodzilla 


15. Terror of Mechagodzilla 


16. The Return of Godzilla 
17. Godzilla vs. Biollanign 


18. Godzilla vs. 
King Ghidorah 


19. Godzilla vs. Mothra 


20. Godzilla vs. 0 
Mechagodzilla Il 


cates ey 


JAPANESE THEATRICAL TITLE 
(ENGLISH TRANSLATION) 


JAPANESE THEATRICAL 
RELEASE DATE 


Gojira (Godzilla) November 3, 1954 


Gojira No Gyakushu April 24, 1955 


(Godzilla’s Counterattack) 


August 11, 1962 


al GOjira 


Mothra Against Godzilla) 


April 29, 1964 


—————————————eEeEE"7HhH"i"h"  _——EE>EEE——EEXEEE ee 
San Daikaiju Chikyu Saidai No Kessen December 20, 1964 
Three Giant Monsters, Greatest Battle on Earth) 


Kaiju Daisenso (Great Monster War) December 19, 1965 


Gojira, Ebirah, Mosura: Nankai No Dai Ketto 
Godzilla, Ebirah, Mothra: Big Duel in the South Sea) 


December 17, 1966 


Kaijuto No Kessen: Gojira No Musuko 
Monster Island’s Decisive Battle: Son of Godzilla) 


December 16, 1967 


Kajju Soshingeki 
Attack of the Marching Monsters) 


August 1, 1968 


Gojira, Minira, Gabara: All Kaiju Daishingeki December 20, 1969 i 
(All Monsters Attack) : 

& 
Gojira Tai Hedorah (Godzilla vs. Hedorah) July 24, 1971 


Chikyu Kogeki Meirei: Gojira Tai Gaigan 
(Earth Destruction Directive: Godzilla Against Gigan) 


March 12, 1972 


Gojira Tai Megaro (Godzilla vs. Megalon) March 17, 1973 


Gojira Tai Mechagojira 
(Godzilla Against Mechagodzilla) 


March 21, 1974 


Mechagojira No Gyakushu March 15, 1975 


(Mechagodzilla’s Counterattack) 
Gojira (Godzilla) December 15, 1984 


Gojira vs. Biorante (Godzilla vs. Biollante) December 16, 1989 


Gojira vs. Kingu Gidora 
(Godzilla vs. King Ghidorah) 


December 14, 1991 


Gojira vs. Mosura (Godzilla vs. Mothra) December 12, 1992 


Gojira vs. Mechagojira 
(Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla 


December 11, 1993 


c— 
21. Godzilla vs. 


SpaceGodzilla e 


22. Godzilla vs. Destoroyah F 


December 10, 1994 


vs. SupeesuGojira 
s. SpaceGodzilla 


Gojira vs. Desutoroia (Godzilla vs. Destroyer) December 9, 1995 7 


TH = Theatrical TV = Television V = Video 


ORIGINAL U.S. TITLE(S) U.S. RELEASE DATE MAJOR MONSTER CO-STARS 
(VIDEO TITLE LISTED IF DIFFERENT) (TH, TV, OR V) 


Godzilla, King of the Monsters April 27, 1956 (TH) None 


Gigantis, the Fire Monster May 21, 1959 (TH) | Anguirus m 
Godzilla Raids Again (V) 
King Kong vs. Godzilla June 3, 1963 (TH) King Kong 
) Godzilla vs. the Thing September 17, 1964 (TH) Mothra 
. Godzilla vs. Mothra (V) 
Ghidrah, the Three-Headed Monster September 13, 1965 (TH) Mothra, Rodan, King Ghidorah 
Invasion of Astro-Monster; Monster Zero July 29, 1970 (TH) Rodan, King Ghidorah 
Godzilla vs. Monster Zero (V) 
Godzilla vs. the Sea Monster 1968 (TV) Ebirah, Mothra 
) Son of Godzilla 1969 (TV) Minilla, Kumonga, Kamacuras 
; 
/ Destroy All Monsters May 28, 1969 (TH) Mothra, Rodan, King Ghidorah, 


Minilla, Baragon, Varan, Manda, 
Anguirus, Kumonga,Gorosaurus 


Godzilla’s Revenge 1971 (TH) Minilla, Gabara, Kumonga, Kamacuras, 
; Gorosaurus, Anguirus, Manda, Ebirah 


) Godzilla vs. the Smog Monster July 1972 (TH) Hedorah 

| Godzilla on Monster Island August 1977 (TH) Gigan, King Ghidorah, Anguirus 

Godzilla vs. Gigan (V) 

) Godzilla vs. Megalon April 1976 (TH) Megalon, Gigan, Jet-Jaguar 
Godzilla vs. the Bionic Monster April 1976 (TH) Mechagodzilla, Anguirus, King Caesar 


Godzilla vs. the Cosmic Monster (early V) 
Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla (later V) 


Terror of Godzilla March 1977 (TH) Mechagodzilla, Titanosaurus 
Terror of Mechagodzilla (V) 


Godzilla 1985 August 28, 1985 (TH) None 


Godzilla vs. Biollante September 1992 (V) Biollante 


Not released in the U.S. King Ghidorah, Godzillasaurus, 
Mecha-King Ghidorah 


Not released in the U.S. Mothra, Battra 


Not released in the U.S. Mechagodzilla, Super Mechagodzilla, 


BabyGodzilla, Rodan, Fire Rodan 


Not released in the U.S. SpaceGodzilla, LittleGodzilla, Moguera, 
Fairy Mothra 


Not released in the U.S. Destoroyah, Godzilla Junior 
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SUSAN LOVELACE, Assistant Art Director, Random House Children’s Publishing 

Susan began her ten-year publishing career as a designer and studio manager at Ballantine Books, where she specialized in mass-market 
design. From there, she became a senior designer in the Adult Trade Division of Macmillan Publishing. Then she returned to Random 
House to assume her present position as assistant art director. Susan’s second favorite monster: Hedorah, the Smog Monster. 
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The Official G@pdzila “Compendium” offers a lively, informative, and comprehensive guide to GODZILLA and his world. It 
is the only compendium published in America with the cooperation of Toho Co., Ltd., the Japanese studio that produced 
GODZILLA’s frst twenty-two films. 


ie. ¢ Discover what actual historical events inspired the first GODZILLA film. 
ff e Meet the creators and find out the origin of GODZILLA’s name. 

. © Learn what it’s like to play GODZILLA inside a 250-pound latex suit. 

e Discover which of GODZILLA’s foes was dreamed up by a dentist! 

e Learn which of GODZILLA’s films was the most successful. 


e Meet GODZILLA’s foes: KING GHIDORAH”, the three-headed monster from space; 
RODAN”, the prehistoric pteranodon who can fly at supersonic speeds; 
v~= = MOTHRA’, the gentle, winged goddess of Infant Island; HEDORAH", the smog 
monster who breathes pollution and spits acid mist; and many more! 


Beloved by people of all ages, GODZILLA is one of the biggest stars in the world. Here's your chance to get to know him 
better and explore the half-century reign of the King of the Monsters in all his savage glory. 


Written by J. D. Lees, editor and publisher of G-Fan magazine, with Marc Cerasini, New York Times best-selling non- 
fiction author. 


FEATURING A COMPLETE FILMOGRAPHY AND GUEST ESSAYS: 
e Godzilla & the Atomic Age by science fiction historian John J. Pierce 


oN e Godzilla’s Dinosaur Roots by paleontologist Ken Carpenter, Ph.D 
© Godzilla as a Parenting Tool by psychologist Randall E. Osborne, Ph.D. 


Published by Random House Sk 


http://www.randomhouse.com/ 


$16.00 U.S. $21.00 CAN. 
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